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\ ‘HAT are American women doing for the war? The 

majority of them are, as yet, merely reading news 
papers, following the fortunes of their friends and rela 
tives who are in the army or navy, and trying to puzzle 
out what is going to happen, and when qnd where. There 
are, or soon will be, 200,000 men under arms in this coun- 
try. That means that at least a million women are per- 
sonally concerned with whatever happens to our armies 
or our fleets, and what concerns that million concerns on 
their account two or three millions more, so that it is safe 
to say that the interest of womankind in America in the 
war is very lively and almost universal. 

As yet, however, the number of women actively en- 
gaged in war-work is comparatively small. The great 
fieid for the display of feminine energy in war-time is in 
the care and relief of the sick and wounded. So far our 
sick and wounded have been scarce; but we know what 
we must expect when real fighting comes, and we know 
that preparation ought to anticipate actual need, and it is 
the realization of that that has put to work the women 
who are already working. 


Ln the civil war the most notable work done by women 
was in connection with the sanitary and Christian com- 
missions. Among the organizations that have now been 
started for similar service are The American National Red 
Cross Relief Committee, of which Bishop Potter is presi- 
dent; the National Relief Commission, with headquarters 
in Philadelphia; anc the Woman’s National War Relief 
Association, of which Mrs. Grant is to be president. The 
cities in which apparently, at present, the work of these 
associations has got the best start are New York and 
Philadelphia, The Red Cross Relief Committee works in 
co-operation with the American Nationa! Red Cross, of 
which Miss Clara Barton is president. It is busy organ- 
izing auxiliaries in New York and many other cities to 
raise money and provide all sorts of relief and hospital 
supplies. Similar auxiliary societies are being started by 
the National Relief Commission and the Woman's National 
War Relief Association. 

Besides these three prominent organizations (and it is 
probable that there are others entitled to equal notice) 
there are hundreds of local associations for the care of 
soldiers’ families, and for any kind of war-work that may 
turn up. The relations of all these societies are as yet 
somewhat complex, and, indeed,the whole matter of relief- 
work is still a litle mixed, but the work is going on under 
various names and with various machinery, and it does 
not take much faith in the capacity of American women to 
believe that the supplies made ready will be sent where 
they are needed, and that the money raised will go where 
it will do the most good. The government, while of 
course it has its own hospital organization, which it is 
trying to extend sufficiently to meet the present emer- 
gency, accepts the aid of the Red Cross organization and 
of other relief societies to supplement its own apparatus. 


A permire work which the American National Red 
Cross Relief Committee in New York and its auxiliaries 
have undertaken is to fit out a hospital-ship. Ten days 
ago sixteen auxiliaries already at work had promised for 
the furnishing of this ship and for similar uses equipments 
and supplies worth $60,000. Over five thousand dollars 
had been subscribed towards buying the ship, and sub- 
scriptions were, and are still, being received by Frederick 
D. Tappan, 320 Broadway, New York 


On May 25, 2500 American troops started from San 
Francisco for Manila. Before the 10th of June 10,000 
more are likely to be on the way, Any day, apparently, 
may see our transports sail for Cuba or Porto Rico, and the 
moment our soldiers set foot on Spanish soil relief sup- 
plies and hospital stores will begin to find their market. 
There is nothing premature therefore in the work that is 
in progress, and we may look for an immense develop- 
ment of similar effort all over the country, as the impor- 
tance and timeliness of it is appreciated, and as the way is 
made more pisin by more perfect organization and a het- 
ter understanding of ways and means. 
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Tue Committee on Ethics, of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston, is getting signatures to a 
petition to Secretary Long to refuse to buy naval supplies 
of any kind bearing the motto ‘‘ Remember the Maine,” 
and to discourage in all ways the use of that motto. The 
committee thinks it intolerable that a war for the deliver- 
ance of a neighboring people from oppression should be 
allowed to masquerade as a mere war for vengeance. 

The sentiments of the Committee on Ethics do it credit, 
yet it seems doubtful whether even the pacific gentleman 
whom it addresses will think it expedient to try to bring 
the opinion of the man-of-war's men of the navy into 
harmony with its ideas. The Jackies will remember the 
Maine, whether that motto is printed on their biscuit or 
not, and if they shoot the straighter for it, no very search- 
ing effort is likely to be made to change the current of 
their thoughts. Going to war on account of the Maine is 
one thing ; remembering the Maine after we are already 
at war is another, and the inexpediency of that is by no 
means so clear. So long as the war is on, and we are all 
in it, it would seem to be the part of wisdom for the gov- 
ernment to allow every citizen to harbor such theories 
about the cause of the war as may most promote his ease 
of mind and: best kindle his valor. 


Tue effort in behalf of the Lowell Memorial Park has 
succeeded. The trustees have announced the completion 
of the fund, the purchase of the land has been arranged, 
and a good share of the soil and trees of Elmwood has 
become public property. The Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission of Boston agreed to provide one-third of the pur- 
chase-money for the new park and to take charge of it if 
bought. ‘The total amount of money required for the 
purchase was $35,000, and the amount necessary to raise 
by subscription was $23,333 33. A1]l things considered, that 
was a good deal to raise. Cambridge is a city of 70,000 
inhabitants, but only a small part of Cambridge takes a 
deep personal interest in Lowell's memory. Moreover, the 
disposition of mankind to contribute money for memorials 
of any sort is somewhat passive, and can stand a deal of 
rousing. The deserts of the departed may be ever so 
notable, but the demands of the living present are more 
vociferous and harder to put off. It is very much to the 
credit therefore of the projectors of the Lowell Memorial 
that their zeal has outlasted discouragement and delay, 
and carried their undertaking to a successful completion. 
They will be glad, for the effort has been somewhat long 
drawn out. We are all glad, for the thing was well con- 
ceived and worth doing. 


WE are constantly reminded nowadays how deep an 
impression Lowell made on the mind of the country. 
For one thing, none of his brethren or of his successors or 
imitators has duplicated his success in talking politics in 
verse. At every great national crisis, like the present 
ove, bits out of the “ Biglow Papers” get afloat in the 
newspapers, and are quoted on both sides of the contro- 
versy. So the ‘‘Commemoration Ode” proves itself a 
perennial fountain of patriotism, to which recourse is had 
year after year for the expression of feelings which de- 
mand to be spoken. No American poet better deserves a 
memorial than Lowell, but none needs one less or seems 
less likely than he to be forgotten. 


Boston is excited about the Common. Two proposals 
that affect it have been made, both of which excite fer- 
vent opposition. One is for a bicycle path across it; the 
other for transformation of the historic frog-pond into a 
public bath. It is curious how constant in all cities is 
the effort to encroach on public air-spaces and pleasure- 
grounds, and put them to uses not anticipated in their 
original design. Happily, opposition is as constant as 
innovation. A scheme to misuse a park in any large city 
stirs up nowadays an immediate storm of protest. No 
doubt the friends of Boston Common will be able to beat 
both of the plans its enemies have designed, neither of 
which seems sufficiently grounded in propriety or necessity. 


Yourn and zeal untempered with discretion made a sad 
record on May 23 at Omaha, when Lieutenant Dorothy 
Maur, of the Salvation Army, climbed up at midnight on to 
the Fine Arts Building of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition 
and chopped to pieces with an axe certain groups of cupids 
and other statuary which to her mind lacked sufficient 
drapery to make them suitable to the contemplation “‘ of 
innocent young girls and boys.” So long as many men 
and women of many minds continue to make up the 
world’s population incidents of this sort will occur, and 
as it is impossible to anticipate the freakishness which 
prompts them, it will continue to be difficult to take pre- 
cautions against them. Means have doubtless been used 
to hinder Lieutenant Maur from doing any more mischief 
at present, and that is all that can be done, except to re- 
pair the damage as far as practicable. To bring such a 
mind as hers to a sense of the vanity and impropriety of 
its imaginings is probably a greater labor than the value 
of the result would warrant. 


Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe got home on May 30 from a 
six months’ visit in Europe, just in time to spend her 
seventy-ninth birthday in her own country. She is not 
daunted by the war, for she says that, having been her- 
self to Cuba, she has felt, though inclined always to peace, 
that this war was inevitable, and that our country’s duty, 
on humanitarian grounds, was plain. 


RecENT reports from the front contain most interesting 
accoun's of the plucky way in which many of our New 
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York club men have adapted themselves to the exigencies 
of army life. When a young man, the owner of the 
largest and most sumptuously appointed hotel in the 
world, to say nothing of numerous dwelling - places in 
and out of New York, is willing to give up every per- 
sonal comfort and take his place in the daily routine of 
camp life without other reward than that of the privilege 
of serving his country, the fact goes a long way toward 
silencing the cry of the discontented that the rich are the 
idle masters and that the poor work for them without 
commensurate pay, One son of luxury washing dishes! 
Another submitting to the taunts of a drill-sergeant! 
An ex-Secretary of the Navy forcing not only his own 
vitality and personality, but method, obedience, and skill, 
into a half-organized mob of cowboys and ranchers! 
These are spectacles for the thoughtful. They not only 
prove how little wealth and luxury have to do with the 
true spirit of American patriotism, but rob certain dis- 
satisfied spirits, who profit by stirring up trouble betwecn 
the classes, of one of their strongest arguments. 


Ir was Mr. Laurence Hutton himself who told the 
writer of this paragraph the story of that valedictory 
postscript which appears at the end of his Literary 
Notes in the June number of Harper's Macazing. We 
have all read the postscript, and with a sense of regret we 
would find it difficult to express to Mr. Hutton, who for 
twelve years has brought to the writing of these Notes 
a rare sympathy and understanding, a rich store of an- 
ecdote, and, above all, a kindly appreciation, born of a 
genial and loyal love of his fellows, which has never 
failed one of them. The bringing of these qualities 
to his work has served to make his Notes unique, lift- 
ing them altogether above the plane of the perfunctory or 
that of transient values, so that they became, as was in- 
evitable, a distinct contribution to his time, and an influ- 
ence not easily measured. It has been, indeed, no unusual 
experience to meet travellers, obliged to journey in out-of- 
the-way corners of the earth, who have confessed how 
these Notes have helped them not to feel rusty during 
long journeys away from civilization, and how, as they 
arrived fresh in some mail, they always brought with 
them a breath of that cultivated kindly world of letters 
which no one who loves refinement, or the best that men 
and women think, can ever live long without and be 
happy. 

The story, then, which Mr. Hutton told would seem one 
to which his followers are more or less entitled, since it 
concerns itself with his association with a house to whose 
interests he was devoted, and involves as well those 
frequently misunderstood yet often tender relations be- 
tween a writer and his publisher. With new duties and 
obligations, and the need of greater leisure for special work, 
Mr. Hutton felt obliged to hand in his resignation. Then, 
the last of the Notes written, there came the framing 
of his explanation and the farewell to his readers. 
And Mr. Hutton wrote that “voluntarily,” but with no 
litle regret, he found himself obliged to ‘‘ sever his con- 
nection with the Macazine.” His publisher, seeing the 
postscript, wrote on the galley proof, ‘‘ Not sever: you 
merely discontinue a connection with this particular de- 
partment,” adding, when he saw him, ‘* Your relations with 
us can never be severed; you are always one of us.” 


In these days of expeditions sent to round up wander- 
ing forces it might be advisable that one under the direct 
orders of the Weather Bureau should be sent forthwith 
to gather together the ragged edges of a wandering rainy 
spell, tow it back, and anchor it over the Caribbean Sea, 
where it belongs. That it bas wandered many hundreds 
of miles out of its way, and that it spends ils days and 
nights in uncontrollable tears over its own unexpected 
plight, is evidenced by the fact that for cighty-seven 
consecutive spring days we have been blessed in this lati- 
tude with but sixteen sunshiny ones, while Cuba, Jamai 
ca, and the seas north of the South American coast have 
revelled in skies to which they were clearly not entitled. 
The cause for this recent interchange of atmospheric 
conditions with our tropical neighbors can be found in 
what is known as the ‘‘minimum spot period of the 
sup.” The heat radiated is said to be less powerful than 
at other times, the trade-winds too being affected, so that 
various storm centres have moved unobstructed up our 
coast, On these Atlantic trade-winds, it is said, changes 
in the weather we have known of late must depend. 
When they are stronger, the air they pile over our South 
Atlantic States will form an impassable barrier before 
the approach of new storms. As has been pointed out by 
authorities on the subject, the blessing connecied with 
our own unprecedented experiencé with umbrellas and 
water-proofs in this locality is that these fantastic per- 
formances of the weather have delayed the rainy season 
in Cuba, so much dreaded in military circles. The great- 
est discomfort among us has been found in the camps in 
our vicinity, where our raw recruits are being drilled 
into warlike methods. ‘‘I do not know whether I am in 
the army or the navy,” some officer who had been sitting 
for a day in a foot of water was heard to observe. 


Tue Presbyterian Conference, while counselling church 
members to maintain and cultivate principles of temper- 
ance, agreed to pass over in silence the much-discussed 
question of the Princeton Inn and its license. Most of us 
rejoice in this decision, and that misunderstandings and 
bitterness are not to be aroused again. While there are 


many friends of the university who regard as detrimental 
to the moral welfare of the students the licensing of any 
house, however refined its character, there are others wl:o 
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would have welcomed any change from the old conditions 
with delight. These old conditions, which were never a 
snare to some men, were a terrible pitfall to others, and 
the inn has helped to rid the town of them. The fact 
that this charming, well - furnished, well-appointed, and 
always homelike inn is filled for the greater part of the 
year with the very best people, wlio come for health as 
well as for recreation, is to many a guarantee of its whole- 
some influence on the undergraduates. The influence of 
a dozen young children and girls with their mothers un- 
der the same roof with a band of students bent on having 
a good time cannot but make for good; and a grill-room 
especially reserved for the two upper classes, and in which 
no rowdyism is ever allowed, is not half so dangerous a 
feature as many of the misinformed have been led. to be- 
lieve. 


THERE were some five hundred specimens of Japanese 
plants exhibited at the American Art Galleries this week. 
Some of them only three and a half feet high, with trunks 
but a few inches in diameter, had already attained an age 
of two hundred and fifteen years. Many of them were 
trained as boats with sails sei; others had been carefully 
bent, twig by,twig, until they bad grown into the likeness 
of storks standing erect, the leaves forming the plumage. 
Still others had been given the form of umbrellas, balls, 
and weeping-willows. To the untravelled and unread 
visitor the exhibition came as a revelation, and to all it 
carried proof of a national veneration among the Japanese 
for the growers of plants hardly to be found in this coun- 
try for any special group of men. How many of us, for 
instance, know or venerate the names of our great bridge- 
builders? Are there many school-children who can tell, 
without being prompted, who built the beautiful Wash- 
ington Bridge,in the northern part of our city? And yet 
the man who trained a chabo-hiba, which has been for 
one hundred and fifty years in a pot, is referred to as 
**Roku-o, of Tokio, whose name will never be forgotten 
as a skilful chabo-hiba trainer.” It gives one a new re- 
spect for the civilization of a people who are not only the 
greatest florists in the world, but who, it now seems, sup- 
port and honor men who devote their lives to the growth 
and cultivation of particular plants. Thus we are told 
that Sahei first discovered the process of letting trees grow 
on rock,and that Kane-Kieh!, of Tokio, trained a kuna-ami- 
hiba “‘ which never can be duplicated.” All this should 
open wide the eyes of those among us who look upon 
certain commonplace trees as only fit to feed wood fires. 

The chabo-hiba, by-the-way, is like our cedar-tree, and 
the most beautiful examples show a twisted and gnarled 
trunk, with spreading branches. 
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6 other day I met another of my enemies. It 
wis at the “five o'clock” of the Figaro. We uar- 
rived late, and the place was crowded, and I was just con- 
templating the necessity of standing through the hour of 
music, When some one offered me a chair. Turning, I saw 
it was a Spaniard I have been in the habit of meeting off 
and on in certain French salons. He had always seemed 
to me like a very nice sort of person, and I searched 
vaguely in my brain for a precedent as to how to treat 
one’s enemies when they were nice persons and on neutral 
ground. 

It seemed to me desirable to say a few polite words, and 
then, to relieve any strain in the situation, as it were, I 
remarked: ‘*I believe we're at war. At least, I heard 
something of the kind.” He made the answer one would 
receive from almost any European—in a salon: ‘‘Oh, 
mademoiselle, 1 am sure that between you and me there 
could never be any war.” Then we went on to talk, and 
he said he had never believed in war—it’s a pity hx does 
not live at home instead of in Paris—and thought it was 
very sad to see two great nations settling their differences 
by arms at the end of the nineteenth century. And I said 
Ithought so too. And then he remarked, half chaffingly, 
“Whoever wins, we shall come out ahead, you know, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

‘*Why!” Lexclaimed. ‘‘ Indeed you won't.” 

** Because you will take Cuba. That is the most an en- 
emy could ask.” 

** But we don’t want Cuba,” I said. 
taking it.” 

He looked at me with that tolerant air of incredulity 
which one sees on the face of almost any one here when 
you try to explain that the United States has gone to war 
for Cuba libre. ‘I couldn’t imagine any greater curse 
for a people than to take Cuba,” he added, meditatively. 

A little later that same afternoon I met the president of 
the syndicate of the foreign press, a man of usually sound 
views which have a good deal of weight in the press of 
Europe. ‘The United States has always wanted Cuba,” 
he said, in the course of conversation. I repeated my 
habitual refrain, with the habitual result. ‘‘ Voyons,” he 
went on. ‘‘I am Swiss, you know, and I sympathize with 
America. But you, who are young, may live to remember 
my words. I may not see it, but in the end Cuba will be- 
long to the United States.” 

This goes to show the deep-set conviction of Europe, 
which nothing seems to shake, that we are engaged in a 
war of conquest. I am reserving myself for the day 
when it will be over, and Europe wil have learned to 
know our humanitarian side. 

















“We've no idea of 


From quite another point of view spoke a brilliant lit- 
tle French woman, whom I met yesterday at a dress re- 
hearsal at the Théftre Antoive. ‘‘I’m coming to see 
you,” she said, ‘‘to get some horrors—some horrors about 
Cuba. I want to be able to talk about them. Have you 
got any?” I told her I thought I had all the horrors there 
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were; there were probably very few that had not been 
published in HarPER’s WEERLY. : 

‘**Not much about the true state of things has been 
published in the French papers, bas there?” I asked. 

*‘Oh, most certainly not,” she went on, ironically. 
‘‘The Spaniards have no money to buy bread for their 
starving people, but they have plenty to buy up the 
French journals. I’m in such a state of indignation 
about it I don’t know what to do. I want to give up 
my French nationality and be a naturalized American. 
Oh, I assure you I've thought of it seriously,” she went 
on, laughing, ‘‘ But I'm obliged to be of the nationality 
of my husband, and the only way to do would be to di- 
vorce him, and marry him again asan American, That 
has some difficulties. To get a divorce, he would either 
have to beat me or be unfaithful to me, and he won't do 
either. So I don’t see any way to manage it. But the 
French press is ignoble.” 

My friend asked me if it was true that American women 
were boycotting French things. ‘I hope they are,” she 
said, pas tener nas Sy ‘I hope they’ll give the government 
a good lesson. Only,” she added, after a moment, pa- 
thetically, ‘‘it will be the poor who will pay for it.” 


I, too, am glad that American women have resented 
openly and publicly the attitude taken towards us by the 
French press. Frankly, between ourselves we can under- 
stand a certain amount of French sympathy for Spain, 
when we remember that she is the *‘ under dog in the 
fight,” and not only the near neighbor of the French peo- 
ple, but of their own race and family. Her medieval 
atrocities in Cuba have been systematically kept out of 
French papers, her best side has been always turned tow- 
ards Europe. And while we have never doubted the single- 
mindedness of our motives, our manner of asserting them 
has not always been such as to impress this upon others. 
But from that to the ridicule, misrepresentation, and con- 
tempt with which we have been treated is quite another 
thing. We should resent this, but not, it seems to me, by 
an interruption of commercial relations, which can only 
affect the poor. 

The French have learned their little lesson,and their tune 
has changed. One of my friends told me that when the edi- 
tor of the Fronde, the woman’s paper, was inclined to fall 
into line with the rest against America in the beginning, 
the pressure from other women was so strong that she was 
obliged to turn and print ourside. Séverine has written in 
the Fronde some of the strongest articles, on what she call- 
ed ‘‘The Martyrdom of Cuba,” that have yet appeared 
any where. 

Meanwhile the Vicomtesse de Janzé has thrown open 
her beautiful hétel full of art treasures. for the benefit of 
the Spanish victims of the war. The admission-fee is two 
francs, with a plate for voluntary offerings, and the first 
four days netted fifteen thousand francs. “ It is because 
Spain is so poor,” some French person said to me. ‘‘ If 
America were not rich enough to take care of her wound- 
ed, we would do something for them.” 

‘*Thank Heaven we are!” I answered. ‘‘ We don’t need 
you.” 


Speaking of the Fronde, it lives in one of the most at- 
tractive homes for a newspaper in the world. An old- 
fashioned house in the rue St. Georges has been remod- 
elled and fitted up in what is called here la mode anglaise, 
which means largely with Liberty stuffs and Maple fur- 
niture. One enters into a charming sort of loggia, or court, 
the beams painted green, the walls done with pale green 
hangings, at the end of which is a buffet, presided over by 
waitresses in English cuffs and aprons, who serve tea, iecd 
champagne, fresh fruits, petits fours—any sort of goiter, in 
short. 

One goes up stairways hung with artistic yellow, 
through a waiting-room in artistic blue, to the private 
sanctum of the editor-in-chief, Madame Marguerite 
Durand. This is done in most exquisite harmonies of 
greens, relieved with affiches in low colors, good prints 
and drawings, and artistic bits here and there, among 
which I noticed two tall Vallauris vases on the mantel- 
piece in lovely peach-blow shades. Flowers were every- 
where in all the rooms in the house. Great bowls of 
irises, lilacs, and lilies. We went to the press-room to 
see the printer's devilesses setting type—all women, of 
course, for none but women are allowed on the paper, and 
yet it is a clever and successful sheet. It sells. 


One of the events of this week was the opening of the 
flower show, on a cold, cold afternoon, of course, like all 
the afternoons of late, which only served to make the 
masses of bloom more attractive. It is well for us, every 
once in a while, to realize that such flowers grow in the 
world, I think. We went quite wild over some of the 
new shades of roses, while there were numberless débu- 
tantes in carnations, but far more curious than beauti- 
ful. The gold medal was taken by a basket of gloxinias, 
in wonderful tones of yellow arranged in masses which 
grew deeper and deeper until they became quite red. 
Auother medal was won by an arrangement for a dinner 
table in orghids. Down the centre of the board lay a 
plate- glass mirror, on which was a basket of orchids 
loosely arranged, with orchids bordering the mirror edges. 
At each end were candelabra whose centres were made 
up with the same flowers to a height half up to the ceil- 
ing. Bunches of heather were caught in the menu cards. 

All dinner decorations and baskets of flowers seemed to 
be arranged loosely and simply. One or two new things 
I saw in the way of centre-pieces—cherries and lilies-of.- 
the-valley, for instance, the cherries massed on a silver 
dish, the lilies-of-the-valley springing from them in slen- 
der stalks. 


Rodin, about whose ‘* Balzac” everybody is talking, has 
learned for the first time to use a telephone. He never 
saw one till a few days ago, when one was set up in one 
of the bureaus of the Beaux-Arts, next his studio. He 
was so moved at the idea of talking through it that his 
voice trembled. 

Great artists live ina world apart. Puvis de Chavannes 
not long ago achieved ove of the desires of his heart, 
which was to have a bath-room with running water. 
He thus explained why he had never had one before : 
“But it meant, first, installing the tub, and then bring- 
ing the water to it, and then devising a method of heat- 
ing, the water —oh, it was much too complicated for 
me!’ One can hear his lingering accent repeating the 
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words in the French. ‘‘ Mais, il fallait d’abord installer 
la baignoire; et puis il fallait faire venir de l'eau, et puis 
trouver moyen de la chauffer—oh, c’était beaucoup trop 
compliqné pour moi!” KATHARINE DE Forest. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A NEW WORLD-POWER. 


T startles one a little to turn back to Bacon's Essays 
and read there the quiet remark, made three hundred 
years ago (in the essay on the *‘ Greatness of Kingdoms”’) 
that the only two nations of Europe which excelled in 
arms were the Spaniards and Turks; though he admits 
‘* great declination ” as to the latter race. He little drenam- 
ed that a few hours in the bay of Manila were to reveal 
the existence of a wholly new power, which in his day had 
not even been born upon the planet, and before which the 
Spanish race should apparently be destined to yield. It 
has been given to few men and to few events to construct 
so much of human history as was accomplished in those 
few hours by Admiral Dewey. Not only did it seal the 
downfall of one great world - power, but the arrival of 
another; and it will cost all the power of resistance on the 
part of moderate men to keep this country from follow 
ing the steps of England into an imperial position on the 
globe. It is a curious fact that the Monroe doctrine— 
“let the Western Hemisphere alone and we will let the 
Eastern Hemisphere alone "—was the attitude held to be 
radical only so long ago as the days of Cleveland and 
Olney. Yet those who now hold that same Monroe doctrine, 
and propose to abide by it, are taunted as conservatives. 
There have been in political history few greater and more 
sudden transformations of public opinion. 

When the Athenian general Themistocles was asked to 
touch a lute at a feast, he suid that he could not play cn 
that instrument, yet he could make a small town into 
a great city. No matter how large the country, the temp- 
tation to make it larger is just as strong. ons means 
to us the Roman Empire, and England the British Empire. 
There are none now living who can personally recall the 
excitement provoked when Jefferson bought the vast 
Louisiana territory in 1808; but although it was a direct 
violation of all his political theories, and perhaps actually 
unconstitutional, it evidently swept the nation and prac- 
tically annihilated the opposing party. There are many 
living who uttered the threat, ‘‘ Texas and disunion”; yet 
who would now be willing to forego the national posses- 
sion of Texas? It would certainly be the same with the 
much distrusted Alaska. It is inevitable that those who 
have seen, again and again, these successive steps in en- 
largement of our territory should be tempted to raise the 
cry of ‘‘ manifest destiny.” It is inevitable as the tempta- 
tion, when a man has already enlarged hia farm by buy- 
ing an adjoining lot on the northeast, that be should look 
with increased favor on the offer of another adjoining 
strip on the southwest, and so on indefinitely. 

Yet the farmer who yields much to such temptations 
is pretty sure to come to grief sooner or later, and it is 
the severest test of the judgment and self-control of a 
nation when it knows how to stop. Practically, this na- 
tion holds Alaska by the grace of England, just as Eng- 
land holds Canada by the grace of this country; and per- 
haps this recognized interchange of hostages is a sufficient 
guarantee. ‘The case is very different when we plan to 
go far from home and to become occupants of islands 
which may involve us with all the leading powers of the 
world. All the entanglements of the older nations be- 
come ie | ours when we once set foot on their very 
ground. hat is worse, all the safeguard of the Monroe 
doctrine vanishes, for there is no reason why those na- 
tions should not proceed to parcel out South America as 
they have Africa, the moment we depart from the tradi- 
tions of Monroe. All this is to bequeath to our children 
a wholly different world of emt from that which their 
parents have dwelt in—a formidable result to follow from 
a few hours of target-practice at Manila. 

There will be involved also the enormous expense and 
Jabor of keeping up an army and navy on the scale of 
European nations. And this, with our vast scale in the 
_— of pensions—an expense far exceeding that of 

uropean nations — will affect all taxation, and conse- 
quently our whole habits of living. Nothing that we 
can do in any foreign waters will be worth half so much 
to the world as to perpetuate a successful republic on this 
continent; and to endanger that is to forfeit our chief 
mission on this planet. 

All that can be said on the other side is that the same 
Providence which is proverbially said to watch over chil- 
dren and fools may also guide reckless nations, and that 
unexpected compensations sometimes arise even from un- 
wise or wrong actions. We find the last negro poet, 
Daniel Webster Davis, in an Emancipation Ode, actually 
rejoicing that 


E’en in our slavery we can trace the kindly hand of God, 
That took us from our sunny land and from our native sod. 
He made the savage into man, thongh moulded hy the rod, 
And Ethiopia bas indeed stretched forth her hands to God. 


This is to admit that even the wrath and selfishness of 
man may work out results of good, There have been blots 
enough, from the beginning, on the British rule in India. 
Yet ft has, probably, on the whole, increased the sum of 
human happiness. So, if we are destined to imperial rule 
—which I for one must deprecate—our methods of gov- 
ernment and of political action may adapt themselves to 
the new needs. We complain of the corruption of politics, 
and yet it was the very growth of that corruption which 
supplied both here and in England the first great correct - 
ive in civil service reform; and we need not doubt that 
new occasious will continue to teach new duties. Prob- 
ably nations, like individuals, tend to become conservative 
with power; and that development of this tendency which 
has been shown in President McKinley himself may be 
true of the nation he represents. What a matter of hap- 
hazard party influence seems our selection of foreign 
ministers! And yet who that looks over Europe can doubt 
that we are, on the whole, represented well? If our pres- 
ent methods have given us as ministers to England a 
series of men whom every Englishman has respected, 
why cannot those methods give us capable governors for 
a few scattered islands? The risk seems to me, on various 

rounds, too great to incur. Yet, if we are to undertake 

t, I believe that the nation will prove equal to it. 
Tuomas Wentwonts litcernson. 
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GOLF FOR THE MANY 
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country this should be an easy matter. Almost 
any kind of land will do (let any golfer recall 
the variety of links he or she has played over!), 
although it goes without saying that some dis 
tricts are preferable to others. Well -turfed 
fields—that is, fields upon which the turf is tough 
and capable of enduring hard usage—broken up 
by occasional fences, which may be employed as 
hazards, furnish all that is absolutely necessary 
to begin with. Artificial bunkers of sand, clay, 
or turf may have to be added, unless the natural 
features of the ground, such as hills, ravines, 
rocks, brooks, ponds, trees, bushes, and the like, 
are so abundant as to present difficulties enough 
to the players. There should be obstacles so ar 
ranged as to punish weak and crooked shots; but 
special directions as to how a course should be 
laid out cannot be given here in detail. They can 
be obtained from some books on golf, and an 
outline of them may be given in this column at 
another time. 

Some member of the new club may own an 
available piece of land, or will at least know 
where one could be hired. If it consists of pas- 
ture-lots belonging to some farmer who has 
plenty of ground, he will probably rent them at 
a low figure for the season. If the club has a rea 
sonuble number of members the tax will be very 
little upon each individual. A club-house is not 
a necessity if the course is not far from the houses 
of the players, although of course it is pleasanter 
and more comfortable to have a small one as a 
meeting and resting place. A country carpenter 
will put a little building up for a small sum, or 
it is sometimes possible to hire a vacant house 
cheaply if one happevs to be on or near the 
grounds, 


Now comes the outfit of implements necessary 
for the game. The beginner would better make 
this as small as possible; for, withoutany consid 
erations of economy at all, a large variety of 
clubs only tends to confuse one who has no 
knowledge of the correct use of them. An ex- 
pert profits by the slight differences in construc- 
tion of the various types of clubs, knowing just 
which one of the eight or ten he owns is suitable 
for the position in which he finds his ball; but 
a novice is simply bewildered by the array of 
implements, among which an inexperienced eye 
fails at first to detect the distinguishing features 
Enough to begin with, then, are the cleek, the 
brassie, and the iron. The brassie may be used 
for driving, its metal sole enabling it to withstand 
the hard knocks which the learner will give it, 
better than an ordinary driver would. The cleek 
may be used for most of the shots through the 
green and for putting, and the iron will serve to 
extricate the ball from bad ‘‘lies.” These three 
clubs, of good make, may be had for $1 apiece. 
One may pay more for certain styles, but they 
are not necessarily any stronger or better for the 
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Golf-balls, although costing less in themselves than the 
clubs, are really a larger item of expense, because a be- 
ginner is sure to lose a great many, and will probably 
break a few. The better kinds are sold at the rate of 
three for $1; but there are inferior grades, known as 
practice balls, intended chiefly for beginners, and these 
may be had. at $2 a dozen. They are fully as good as a 
beginner will require. The three clubs, then, at $1 each, 
the bag in which to carry them, and two dozen practice 
balls, which ought to last for some time, would bring the 
cost of the outfit up to $8 50. 


A player who is anxious to spend no more money than 
is necessary would probably be willing to carry his or her 
own clubs most of the time—particularly if the bag con- 
tained only three, which would not be very heavy. But 
if a boy is employed to do the *‘ caddying,” he usually ex- 
pects to be paid at the rate of 15 cents for a round of nine 
holes, and 25 cents for eighteen holes. Country young- 
sters could undoubtedly be found, however, who would 
be willing to make their charges lower, since their time is 
not valuable, and they would probably have a keen curi- 
osity regarding the new game. 

If the members of the new golf club feel like affording 
the services of a professional instructor in the game, in- 
stead of relying upon the directions given in the books, 
they will undoubtedly find that he acquire the prin- 
ciples of golf more quickly and in better style. Different 
teachers vary in their prices, the lowest rate charged being 
about 60 cents an hour. More reasonabje terms than this 
might be arranged if the instruction were to be given in 
class form to several persons at once. 

Ape.iA K. BRAINERD. 
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A HAPPY KNACK. 


HERE are people who never succeed in doing the 
commonest things without clumsiness. They at- 
tempt to pass througli a room, and they bump against 
chairs and tables, and jar and jostle and make confusion, 
when they are most set upon moving along in silence. 
The ordinary affairs of tying knots and fastening buttons 
puzzle these luckless individuals, and they never lose 
themselves in what they are doing to the extent of pet 
forming the act without awkwardness. A happy knack 
is the gift of a good fairy. Some people have clever fin- 
gers and are deft and light of touch; they pick up know 
ledge of all kinds with ease, and almost seem to havea sixth 
sense. Others are painfully shy, and blunder in speech as 
in action. Originally sensitive, and perhaps diffident, 
pe / have been overtrained, or ill trained, or snubbed in 
childhood, and for all time have lost that independence 
and self-confidence which in itself is a gift of the gods, 
and which carries one safely over many difficult places, 

A happy knack is sometimes due to conscientious study, 
Not by accident do the pianist’s fingers fly over the keys, 
or the type-writer’s hands manipulate her little machine. 
Practice and patience have given skill and facility, and at 
last there has come the result of automatic movement 
which is wellnigh perfection. 

The old-fashioned cook used to have a happy knack 
in her blendings and beatings and flavorings. Ask her 
for a receipt, and she laughed in your face. She had no 
formula; she knew by instinct what to put in and what 
to leave out, and her rolls and puddings and pies, her 
sauces, her ices, her soufflés, are all the resulting effects of 
a happy knack. 
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MRS. CLEMENT CHASE. 


T Nashville, a year ago, what was known as the 
A social feature” of the Tennessee Exposition was 
found to be a very valuable adjunct to its success, as 
managed by Mrs. Van Lear Kirkman. She was inde- 
fatigable in her attentions to all who bore the proper cre- 
dentials, and every day found this beautiful woman at 
the grounds, surrounded by her assistants, introducing 
and being introduced, and making all who came feel that 
they were welcomed by the exposition in general and her- 
self in particular. This courtesy, undertaken only in a 
few limited cases at Chicago, developed by true Southern 
hospitality at Nashville, is to be still further enlarged 
upon at Omaha during the Trans-Mississippi and Inter- 
national Exposition from June 1 to November 1 

A charming suite of rooms in the gallery of the Mines 
and Mining Building has been set aside for the Bureau 
of Entertainment, which will be composed of fifty of the 
best known society women of Omaha, headed by an ex- 
ecutive committee of ten, as follows: Mrs. Clement Chase, 
president; Mrs. Henry T. Clarke, vice-president; Mrs. 
Jno. L. Webster, Mrs. Gurdon W. Wattles (wife of the 
president of the exposition), Mrs. Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. Charles W. Lyman, Mrs. George A. Joslyn, Mrs. F. 
P. Kirkendall, Mrs. John E Summers, Jr.; Mrs, William 
A. Redick, secretary. The rooms will be decorated in 
white and light green, and furnished in a bright summery 
style with mattings and wicker lounges. An assistant 
will be in constant charge, and here will be held the re- 
ceptions and luncheons given to the distinguished guests 
of the exposition. A broad outside gallery commands a 
fine view of the lagoon and the main buildings, the ar 
chitecture of which bas already elicited very favorable 
comment 

Mrs. Clement Chase, of Omaha, who has been placed at 
the head of the Bureau of Entertainment, was born in 
California, and passed her girlhood in the country south 
of Los Angeles, drinking in its marvellous air, mingling 
with the old Spanish families there long before the rail 
roads came in to brash away the romance of those exten 
sive ranches where son followed father for many genera 
tions in the proud ownership of unnumbered herds and 


HER ESCAPA 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


LABYRINTHS 


TEXT morning there was a pale, cold, clammy fog 
l hanging about, especially over the woods: the eye 
was glad to seek for relief in the orange glow of the half- 
sodden marigolds in the garden-plots, or even in the wind- 
drift of copper-colored leaves, through which peeped here 
and there the strong clear green of the none-su-pretty. 
Dr. Melivaine, as he walked out along the banks of the 
river, was considering certain things that had lain in his 
mind from the previous day. A dip in the Moray Firth 
was not likely to have caused such a complete nervous 
breakdown. No, nor even the impradent drive home. 
Nor yet the singing of a Gaelic air. No; but where there 
was mischief lying latent In the system—and mischief of 
some standing, ready to declare itself at any moment— 
might not the singing of the Gaelic air have beer, so to 
speak, the pulling of the trigger? 

When he arrived at the house and had visited his pa 
tient, he appeared to have little new to report, beyond a 
certain rise of temperature; only, he recommended that a 
day nurse should be engaged, besides the night nurse he 
had already sent out, so as to give some relief to the trem 
bling mother. As for the girl upstairs in her room, she 
did not seem to care. She wished to be left alone. She 
lay with her hand to her forehead, moaning a little now 
and again when she fancied no one was near. Wild Eelin 
was no longer wild, or audacious, or braggart; she was in 
complete collapse; the moanings were like the moanings 
of some despairing soul, anxious only to get away from 
its mortal tenement 

But on the afternoon of the following day something 
different occurred 

* Nurse,” she called, in her husky voice, and she tried 
to raise herself somewhat, and in the wave-blue eyes burn- 
ed ‘‘ the light that never was on sea or land ”—* who is 
that little boy on the window-sill?” 

“Oh, one of the usual ones,” said the practised nurse, 
and she propped up the pillow 

* But he is all white, and he has got wings, and he is 
carrying a case of golf clubs under his arms!” 

“Oh, yes, most of them are like that,” said the nurse. 
“Don't you bother about him, Miss Eelin. He'll be fly- 
ing off to Nairn directly. He'll be off to the links with the 
rest of them. So just you lie quiet, and never mind him. 
Shut your eyes, Miss Eelin, and I'm sure you'll never see 
him again.” 

Weill, she obediently did shut her eyes, but she continued 
to talk, in a rambling, incoherent fashion, with short, 
panting breaths between the sentences: 

** should not have slapped his cheeks, even if he was 
hitting the small boy. It was unladylike. My mother 
would not have done that. But then—but then—I've 
always gone blundering, and doing wrong. Always do 
ing wrong—always—always. And I should not mind so 
much about the other people, if only I could make some 
atonement to my mother, who has been so patient and 
forgiving. If only she would give me absolution for 
everything that’s gone by—then—then I could slip off— 
and be in nobody's way. Lily,” she said, mistaking the 
nurse for Lily Neile—‘‘do you know what my mother 
renounced for my sake? Why, we might have been back 
in Kinvaig—Lord Mountmahon could have managed it— 
and he was willing—the old Macdonalds of Kinvaig— 
back in Glengarva—oh, and just imagine what a horrible 
beast I i a think of it, for a moment—yes, I did— 
I told you a lie, Lily—for I asked myself what was the 
sacrifice of an insignificant person like me compared with 

* Begun in Hasree’s Bazan No. 1, Vol, XXXI1. 
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MRS. CLEMENT CHASE. 
President of the Bureau of Entertainment of the Omaha Exposition. 


thousands of acres of land. She is the daughter of Col 
onel E. E. Edwards, of Los Angeles, and a granddaughter 
of the late General John Edwards, of Washington, D. C., 





WILD EELIN: 
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as also, on her mother’s side, of the Hon. Isaac Leffler, of 
Virginia, who was in Congress in the days of Davy 
Crockett, Clay, and Calhoun. Mrs, Chase is the wife of 
a well-known citizen of Omaha, the editor and publisher 
of the Omaha Zecelsior, a public-spirited man, identified 
with the advancement of the city. 

She is very active in the work of the Episcopal Church 
in Omaha, and in several charities, particularly that of 
the Visiting Nurses Association, her face being a familiar 
one among the poor and distressed. 

Her outside cares and interests have never been allowed 
to interfere with her thoughtful management of her own 
home, where she is not only a devoted wife and mother, 
but also a genial hostess—in short, a good type of the all- 
round American woman. 

It is pleasant to nete, as a feature of our breezy West- 
erp country, that the women always keep pace with the 
men in every department which requires public spirit 
and enterprise. Their admirable patience, never-failing 
tact, and overflowing kindness of heart will do much to 
make this latest exposition successful and of far-reaching 
advantage. The women of Omaha are to be congratu- 
luted ov a leader so popular, so cordial of manner and 
speech, and so judicious in counsel as Mrs. Chase. 

Perhaps people accustomed to society, with its multiform 
engagements and changes, hardly realize how large a place 
in memory is given to such a visit as busy housekeepers 
from the country and teachers on a vacation make to a 
great art and industrial exposition. Itisan event in their 
lives from which they date occasions in later days, and 
when they come in friendly contact with gracious women 
who make them welcome and exert themselves for their 
pleasure the experience grows even more striking and 
full of meaning. Strangers from distant States also ap- 
preciate these social opportunities, and, when machinery 
and inventions are forgotten, dwell with pleased recollec- 
tion on the good times they had. The introduction of 
the personal element goes far toward making the occasion 
a pleasant and a memorable one. A large attendance of 
visitors from all sections of the country is expected, es- 
pecially in this season of restricted foreign travel, and the 
Bureau of Entertainment will no doubt find ample scope 
for its energies. 


DES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


the keeping of the historical associations. Oh,and then the 
sweet mother stepped in and refused; and when I knew 
I was not to marry that fearful creature that gues about 
with his bullies, I think I went a little bit off my head 
with the frantic joy of it. You see, I did not know 
whether to laugh or cry, and I went up the Castle hill, 
and all the world was ringed with gold—gold—gold—gold 
along the Black Isle—and along the Beauly Firth—and 
away up by Ben Wyvis; and I wished well to every one 
living in the world—indeed, indeed I did!—my heart was 
so happy, and grateful, and thankful—” 

The nurse tried to soothe her down, and she rested for 
a while; when she resumed, she was talking t herself, in 
these inaudible gasps. 

“I know that—that I married Archie Gilchrist out of 
ambition; and I suppose that was wrong too — always 
wrong—always wrong; but I thought—I thought I could 
cheer him up a bit on the way—and he is going far. He 
is going far—he has the large outlook. Lily, dear, are you 
listening?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Eelin,” said the nurse, bending over her 
and putting a cool hand on the hot forehes i ‘but I 
wouldn't trouble any more at present. It’s all arranged 
and quite satisfactory. I shouldn’t wonder if you got 
some sleep now!” 

** Ah, but listen—listen—about Archie Gilchrist—it's all 
very well to hear a farm-lass singing one of your songs— 
but—but he*has the wider outlook. And it isn’t merely 
fame either—no, no—not merely to have people talk about 
you; but—but—but if you have the consciousness that 
you have done your best for your day and generation— 
however little—however littlke—and if you knew that all 
over the world—in Melbourne—and Ceylon—and San 
Francisco—and—ah, but I cannot remember the other 
places—my head being so bad—but if you knew that all 
over the world there were people who regarded you in a 
kindly way—perhaps even with affection—because of 
your writings—who were grateful to you for having done 
your best for your own times—isn't—isn't that something 
worth living and striving and dying for? And Archie 
will win to that—oh, yes, | know—and if I can cheer him 
up a bit—what else is left for me—what better could I 
do? Oh, it is a splendid thing to make a name for your- 
self that is regarded with affection all over the world; 
and even that single piece of Archie's that has been quot- 
ed everywhere—but I cannot remember what he called it 
—my head being so painful—well, I beg your pardon—I 
beg your pardon—” And with that she turned wearily 
away, and hid her face in the pillow. 

Her murmurings were not always so intelligible; some- 
times they consisted of the mere rcpetition of a word— 
the brain trying and failing to find expression; and al- 
ways, as the head fell back, there was the plaintive apol 
oe Well, I cannot remember—and I beg your pardon 
—I beg your pardon!” And sometimes she thought she 
was talking to Lily Neile, and sometimes to her mother,and 
sometimes to the nurse; but always, when they could gather 
the meaning of these darkened phrases, there was this ex- 
pression of sorrow—this desire to make reparation—this 
appeal for forgiveness to all whom she had injured. The 
mother took these piteous pleadings as if they were real, 
and wept bitterly; the nurse was a more judicious attend- 
ant. And so the time went on, and the fever ran its 
course, and not a footfall was heard on any staircase or 
on corridor—for Wild Eelin, though she was too ready 
with her quips and sarcasms, was yet pretty well liked 
by the people in this house. Morag, the heavy lass from 

ull, was as noiseless as any of them; she stole about on 
tiptoe, in her stocking soles. 

Next morning the wandering brain was off on another 


tack; and the poor mother, whose agonized listening put 
far too much importance on these vague utterances, could 
not make out what all this meant coucerning lonely hills, 
and martyrs’ graves, and the calling of curlews and plov 
ers. Glenmuir, too—where was Glenmuir?—what could 
Eelin know about Glenmuir? And Airdsmoss—and the 
Covenanters? For the truth is, Eelin of the eyes like 
the sea-wave had never evinced much interest in the 
Covenanters, except as a historical phenomenon; she knew 
next to nothing of the South of Scotland; she was a great 
deal more familiar with the Conca d'Oro than with the 
Ganongate; she could have shown a stranger the treasures 
of Boulak, but Paisley—to her regret, no doubt—she had 
never beheld; if she had addressed an Edinburgh porter 
or cab-driver, he would most certainly have taken ber for 
an English woman. And why, therefore, this strange in- 
terest in Wardlaw and Cavintable—and the standard of Zion 
—and the pesewepes crying about the lonely graves? Well, 
it was by the merest accident that the mother obtuined the 
key to this enigma. She was out in the garden, waiting 
and watching for the doctor; and in her helpless anxiety, 
she kept wandering to and fro; and so by chance she 
passed the now disused summer-house. There was a 
volume lying on the table, face downward; the careless 
Eelin had no doubt left it there; and so the mother took 
it up to see what she had been reading; and here, at once, 
was the solution of the mystery. It was Hislop’s ‘‘Came- 
ronian’s Dream” that the girl had been looking at, and 
that bad Jeft «a last impress on an excited brain. 

In a dream of the night I was wafted away 

To the muirland of mist where the martyrs lay; 

Where Cameron's sword and his Bible are seen 

Engraved on the stone where the heather growe green. 


And in Glenmnir's wild solitude, lengthened and deep, 
Where the whistling of plovers and bleating of sheep. 


And then the mother went quickly in-doors and stole up 
to the sick-chamber. There was still some muttered talk 
about the pesewepes crying and the lonely graves—ani! 
soon a quiet palm was put on the burning forehead, and 
a smooth voice was speaking: 

* Yes, yes, Eelin, darling, what you say is quite truc; 
but it happened a long time ago; and you must not mind. 
You're quite right, you know; I dare say the plovers are 
calling there over the tombstones; but that doesn't con 
cern you, does it?—for all you’ve got to do is to lie still 
and sleep a little and get well.” 

** Yes, yes”’—they heard the whispered answer, as they 
tried to follow her through the dim labyrinths. *‘ That 
was you, mummie, with the silken voice. Well, I beg 
your pardon—I beg your pardon. I have always been 
doing wrong. I know it. I am sorry. I beg your 
pardon—oh, yes, yes—I ask your pardon—I ask your 
pardon—” 

The mother was a bad attendant; the nurse had to per- 
suade her to go away; she could sit in the adjoining 
dressing-room if she wished—and “cry her fill.” For 
sometimes Miss Eelin was not so much of an invalid—only 
that she spoke with difficulty, and had a tendency to hold 
her hand over her chest, as if there were a deep-seated 
pain there. Nay, she talked quite cheerfully at times, in 
that hushed, troubled way. 

“Nurse,” she said, ‘‘are you a good swimmer? I—I 
used to be—before my head got bad, you know. And I 
wish you would bring out my swimming things—they’re 
in the cupboard there—the top drawer—and the felt 
slippers—they’re at the bottom. I only want to look at 
them—and to think about things. Because—you under- 
stand, don’t you?—Lily Neile and the rest of them chal- 
lenged me—challenged me to swim from the Devil’s Kirn 
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to the foot of the weir—and—and I failed: oh, yes, I 
failed; 1 was crying when I came on to the shingle again 
—though they did not see it, But some day—I will—I 
will—” 


“Oh, yes, of course, Miss Eelin,” said the nurse, in her 
quiet tones. “I’ve heard of your swimming —thcre’s 
none of them can swim like you—” 

‘*No, no, I don’t say that, Lily,” she answered, moan- 
ing. ‘I’ve always failed. How many yards can you 
throw?—and I can only manage twenty-five— clean— 
twenty-five, clean—and Archie Gilchrist says it is a good 
enough line for the Nish—from a bout—but lre always— 
he always apologizes for me—” 

Then for a while she was silent; but of a sudden she 
flung herself up, and with the dark blue eyes staring 
wildly, she sang aloud and clear— 


All lonely I ponder, 

For far away yonder, 

It's there we would wander: 
© the Braes of Glenbraon ! 


The miraculous effort was beyond her strength; she fell 
back; the husky voice resumed its sway; and what the 
nurse could now make ont was something sbout, *‘ Ob, 
my head is not so well—and I beg pardon—l ask for par- 
don—and I have always told Lily she could throw a better 
line than I could—oh, yes, of course—of course! And I 
beg your pardon—I am so sorry for the trouble. I wish 
to thank you—I—I wish to thank you—oh, yes, indeed— 
but my head is not well—I ask for your pardon—” 

Not once, during all these delirious ramblings, did she 
mention the name of Somerled Macdonald; nay, in some 
inscrutable way, she managed to avoid it; for she was 
conscious of the presence of the two men up at Alt-na- 
Traive; but it was only of the elder Macdonald she would 
speak. 

‘*A blue and silver phantom is the best for trolling,” 
she said—or tried to say—‘‘and a small size—especially 
now—when the salmon in the loch are worth tothing— 
but there may be a good basket of sen-trout, and that is 
what I would wish for Mr. Macdonald. The poor blind 
man; my heart is oe | when I think of him; and yet he 
has done what he could for bis kinsfolk and his name; he 
must know that; that must comfort him; and thanks of 
all the people he has helped, I—lI used to sit with him 
in the veranda—of the hotel—in the sunlight—and—and 
I could give him some idea of what was happening below 
—when Fergus was lashing the water—and the lads look- 
ing on. Oh, I tell you the bank—the bank is very steep 
—near to the suspension-bridge—and—and if you have no 
boat, then there’s nothing but the Spey cast—are you lis- 
tening to me, Lil, darling?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the nurse, gently. 

** Ay, you do it well—you do it well—even Fergus not 
much better—but it is better to have the boat. Are you 
there, nurse?” 

* Oh, yes, indeed, Miss Eelin,” was the ready answer. 

** Well, if it is not too much trouble—and I ask your 
pardon—will you get out my swimming things and the 
felt slippers, and put them at the foot of the bed? Oh, 
but I must conquer the Devil's Kirn yet—when I get a 
little better. You see, it’s the only thing I can do, ina 
kind of way. Lily Neile throws a far better line: and 
Archie Gilchrist—oh, well, he’s not to be compared with 
any of them, for he is a man of genius, and I know what 
lies ahead for him. Oh, thank you, nurse, I like to look 
at my swimming things—and—and when I ask you to 
fetch me ‘The Braes of Glenbraon’—from the music on 
the piano in the drawing-room—mind you go and hunt it 
up. You will find it somewhere—somewhere—and don’t 
come back till you have it in your hands. ‘The Braes of 
Glenbraon '—remember.” 

And then she relapsed into silence. But with the ab- 
normal astutevess of a distraught brain she had laid her 
plans only too well. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE FATES. 


MountTMAHon and his gang of bullet-heads had fled 
away to the south: what did Archie Gilchrist care? He 
asked his lawyers to abandon the proceedings that had 
been begun: why should he care? There came to him the 
proofs of a small volume of his verses that an Edinburgh 
publisher had undertaken to issue: he could not read a 
lineof them. The visionary towers of Westminster Abbey 
had disappeared from the horizon: they did not concern 
him. His very existence seemed to be bound up within 
the walls of Glengarva House; and yet he was no obtru- 
sive visitor; rather he held himself aloof; he would noise- 
lessly sneak along the gravel path, and look for somebody 
who could give him news; and then, if there was nobody, 
he never thought of ringing the bell ; he would as noise- 
lessly retire, and go away round by the small suspension- 
bridge to the Islands, from whence he could keep watch 
on the red house and its green Venetian blinds. Witha 
doglike fidelity of affection he would remain there, no 
one tossing him a crumb of comfort. Occasionally, it is 
true, he would bethink him of his duties; and gencrally 
he had a bundle of papers and manuscripts in his pocket; 
and these he would mechanically attempt to examine. 
Here, for example, was an article on ‘Statesmen who 
have proclaimed themselves failures’; and it was written, 
in an elaborately pungent style, by a member of the Assas- 
sins’ Club; but when he came to read of this distinguished 
politician who had ruined a great reputation by his insen- 
sate aim at dismembering the empire, or of that less dis- 
tinguished politician who had attempted to govern Eng- 
land by uttering a series of little jests, his brain refused to 
follow. The murmur of the wide, silver-glancing stream 
spoke to him of something quite different. Over yonder, 
behind the terraced trees, was the house that claimed his 
eyes. And well he kuew this: that all his trumpery am- 
bitions and desires—yes, and his life too—he would will- 
ingly and gladly surrender if only for one brief moment 
he could see Eelin Macdonald, in her resolute frankness 
of youth and health, come swinging along by the laurel- 
bushes and out by the open gate, and chanting to herself, 
as she was most likely to do, something about 


Ie your war-pipe asleep, MacCrimmon? 
Is your war-pipe asleep, and forever, MacCrimmon ? 
Shall the pibroch that welcomed the foe to Ben-aer, 
Be hushed when we seek the dark wolf in his lair, 
To give back our wrongs to the giver? 


That was more the Wild Eelin of former days. The fact 
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is, the latest reports had not been quite as favorable; and 
his heart was like bursting within him. 

One morning his river-side solitude was broken in upon 
by two visitors; and the current being high, and the wind 
from the south, the noise of the weir was such that they 
had approached him before he was aware. They were 
the night-nurse, Mary Kendrick, out for her accustomed 
stroll, and Mollie Forsyth, who had some idea of taking up 
the same profession, and was anxious to know how she 
should set about qualifying. The paths through the 
Islands wind a need deal; and it is probable that the two 
girls, so far from having any intention of intruding, would 
much have preferred to follow their own way along the 
bank, but the moment he saw them he jumped to his feet, 
and, addressing the night-nurse, said— 

“ Well?” 


It was all he could utter. He was trembling a little, 
and his face had got rather white—for these solitary mus- 
ings and gazings do not strengthen the nerves, 

lhe prim, pretty little nurse, in all the morning fresh- 
ness of her costume, looked startled, and rather drew 
back. 

“About Miss Macdonald?” she said, timidly. 

‘* Yes, yes!” 

‘* But you understand, Mr. Gilchrist,” snid she—for she 
knew him slightly as a friend of Mollie Forsyth’s—‘‘ we 
are not allowed to make any report except to the doctor. 
It is the doctor you must ask—or some one in the house. 
It would hardly do for a nurse to come out of a sick- 
room, and begin talking about the case—now, would it?” 

“Oh, my God,” he cried. ‘Is she worse?” And the 
agony of his appeal went straight to the heart of Mollie 
Forsyth 

“Mary Kendrick,” said she, ‘‘my mother and your 
mother were cousins, and I know what they would think 
of such a refusal, coming from any one of their kith and 
kin. Oh, well I know. They would say it was unwo- 
manly. Yes, they would. They would say that. For 
you are aware of the reiationship between Miss Macdonald 
and Mr. Gilchrist; and surely he is the very first one to 
be told, whatever is the true state of affairs. And what 
were you saying to me not five minutes ago, when we 
were crossing the bridge?’ 

The fresh-complexioned little nurse blushed conscious- 
ly, but still she clung to her professional attitude. 

“If you were to call over at the house,” she suggested. 

‘I cannot keep plaguing them at the house,” said he. 
‘Surely they have enough trouble there.” 

She hesitated for another second or so, and then she 
said: 

‘Well, would you care to have my opinion, for what 
it is worth? ‘Aud you won't tell the doctor I said any- 
thing about the case. Because it isn’t right, you know— 
it isn’t right: my opinion may be worth nothing.” 

‘But what do you think — what do you think, Miss 
Kendrick — you yourself — you, personally?” he urged 
upon her, 

“If it comes to that,” she answered him a little more 
boldly, ‘‘I should say she was getting along excellently 
well.” 

He could have fallen on his knees and worshipped her: 
for the mind of this young man was not well ordered 
during these days. 

And then the prim little nurse, finding that the heavens 
had not fallen upon her for her indiscretion, became a 
little more confidential; and Gilchrist besought the two 
girls to take a seat on the bench beside him; he did not 
wish to lose a single word through the rushing noise of 
the weir. 

**Oh, she speaks often of you,” continued the demure 
young person, stumbling headlong into further revela- 
tions: perhaps she had a natural sympathy for young 
lovers: perhaps she had been stung by Mollie Forsyth’s 
reproach, ‘‘ That is, when we can make out what she is 
saying. And she thinks that you and she are married; 
and that you are to go away to London and be a great 
man; and she is to look on and admire. She has said 
that again and again; and I have been able to understand 
so far; but generally her talk is about bits of old songs— 
though her memory does not carry her further than a 
line or two—because of course we don’t encourage her— 
we try to pacify her. Oh, there’s another thing—there’s 
a poetry-book coming out, she says, and she wants to know 
if you are going to dedicate it to her—” 

**T have the proofs in my pocket!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ But 
I never thought of any dedication to her; it would be too 
much presumption; 1 was waiting to put her name on 
something better—" 

**T have told her you would dedicate the book to her,” 
said the little nurse, placidly, ‘‘and she seemed pleased. 
So, if you should see her, you must be prepared—” 

**Oh, do you think I could see her—for but a moment !— 
for but a moment!” he entreated. 

But again the nurse drew back in alarm. 

* Oh, that is not for me to say. That would be for the 
doctor—or her mother, perhaps. I wouldn't advise it 
myself. She would most likely take you for some one 
else—some stranger, perhaps—and that would aggravate 
the fever. I mean, 1 myself think so; and my opinion is 
of no value; you might ask the doctor—” 

‘But couldn't I even look at her for one second?” he 
pleaded. ‘I would stand behind a screen—I only want 
to hear the sound of her voice—” 

‘You couldn't make out anything, unless you were ac- 
customed,” said the nurse. ‘Bits of old songs, for the 
most part; only, when she comes to the ‘ Braes of Glen- 
braon’—do you know that one?” 

“Do I know the ‘ Bruithaichean Ghlinn Braoin?’” said 

he—for both of them were of Highland birth and breed- 
ing. 
** Ay, that’s the terrible time we have, for she breaks into 
a despair of sobbing, and it is so difficult to stop. I fear 
the ‘ Braes of Glenbraon’ more than anything; and I don’t 
understand why it should affect her so. But when she 
talks about you she is more contented. She has great 
hopes; and there’s some big cathedral or abbey in London 
where you are to have a tablet or a monument or some- 
thing of that kind, and she is to come and place flowers. 
Mr. Gilchrist, don’t heed what I am saying; these wander- 
ings don’t mean much; and I have no right to tell you— 
only Mollie Forsyth seemed to think I might—” 

‘* But more—more,” he begged, with hungry ears. 

** There is little more,” she said, ‘‘that can rightly be 
made out. She seems to wish to ask the pardon of every 
one she has injured—as if she ever could willingly have 
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injured anybody! And inostly her talk is about you—and 
books—and fume—and Londun—and the great figure you 
are to become there, amongst the literary people. Oh, 
yes, that’s all right; that’s quite cheerful ina way. ButT 
do not like it when she begins about the ‘ Braes of Glen- 
braon’; I do not like her bursting into sobs; for there is 
something behind that I can’t make out, and she refuses 
to be comforted. No, nor does her mother understand. 
There is something dark and hidden. But then again 
that often happens in fever—and without any real reason: 
so I trust, Me Gilchrist, you will put no value on my 
words—only, you seemed distressed about not hearing the 
news—but you will forget what I have been telling you— 
and think we were merely having a claverclash on an idle 
morning.” 

‘*l am grateful to you,” he said—he could say no 
more. 

And then the two girls rose, and he did not seek to de- 
tain them: no doubt they were returning to the house. 
When they had left he set off for the town. In a lane 
near the corner of Union Street a poor woman was sing- 
ing ‘‘ Thou bonnie wood o’ Craigielea.” It is not one of 
Tannabil!’s best; and the woman could sing no more than 
a tin cow; but then—there were associations; he hastily 
fumbled in bis pockets, and found a shilling, and that he 
gave her, and hurried on—lest she should see his filled 
eyes. He was all undone. 

He walked about until he could pull himself together a 
bit, and then he entered the office, and went straight to 
the composing-room. 

**Mr. Forbes,” said he to the head compositor, “ which 
of your lads do you take to be the best Gaelic scholar?” 

“It’s Duncan Munro there,” was the instant answer. 
“There’s no doubt about that. He has taken prizes at 
the Argylishire Méd, and Lord Archibald himself made 
him a compliment.” 

The Editor went over to this lad, Munro, who was 
rather a pallid youth, with leadened fingers and stained 
apron. 

‘*Look here, Munro,” said he, ‘‘I want you to do mea 
favor. Will you write out for me a literal translation— 
an absolutely literal translution—of the ‘ Braes of Glen- 
braon '"—the ‘ Bruthaichean Ghlinn Braoin,’ you know—” 

“Oh, yes, I will, sir,” replied the young man, quickly; 
he was extremely flattered. 

“You understand,” said the Editor, ‘‘that it is not for 
publieation—neither in this nor in any other paper; it is 
a kindnéss to me personally; 1 want to know what each 
phrase means, word by word; you see, the Gaclic that I 
have is not good enough for thaf. And don’t attempt 
any rhyme, as if it were to be printed; only the literal 
meaning of every line: search for the real meaning; and 
don’t try to make poetry: do you understand?” 

** Perfectly, sir, perfectly,” said the pallid-faced youth 
—who was proud to be thus singled out. 

**I shall be obliged to you—I shall be greatly obliged 
to you,” said the Editor, and therewith he went off to his 
own room, and sank heavily into his chair. He did not 
know what all this about the “ Braes of Glenbraon” might 
signify. And he could not quite trust Nurse Kendrick’s 
report; after all, it was mere gossip, uttered under a 
pledge of confidence; perhaps kindness prompted it, and 
made it too favorable. And sometimes, in a wild sort of 
way, he wondered whether after all his old mother up 
there in the north might never see the gracious and glori- 
ous creature who had promised to be his wife. The poor 
old widow up at Dingwall was passionately and wistfully 
ambitious where her son was concerned; and proud she 
was of the mention of his name even in the obscurest of 
papers; she treasured up small cuttings and paragraphs 
sent her by friends and acquaintances. To him these 
things were sufficiently trivial. But if she were never to 
understand the crowning honor of his life?—if she were 
never to behold Eelin Macdonald in her radiant young 
beauty, and genius, and sarcasm, and laughter? Well, he 
always had borne with him a secret and inscrutable 
dread. His splendid fortune had carried him too far and 
high. Only—only—if he could have one more look at 
Wild Eelin—at Eelin of the eyes like the sea-wave—re- 
stored to her ordinary gay exuberance of health—coming 
along by the Cathedral with her audacious freedom of step 
—crossing the Suspension - bridge with now a glance at 
the Castle hill and now at the sea-gulls hovering the shal- 
lows at the Friar's Shot—appearing in Union Street, the 
tradesmen’s books in her hand—nodding to this friend or 
to that one, and smiling with the wonderful smile that 
gladdened people—if only he could have a single look at 
her like this, it mattered little what became of him. Nay, 
the prayer in his heart was that ‘‘ belle dame sans merci” 
should yet again go “ singing on her way ”"—conscious or 
unconscious of the destruction she was causing. He 
would willing step aside, if she wished to be free. But 
Eelin of the wave-blue eyes, grown proud and high- 
spirited again, rejoicing in the gayety of her maidenhood, 
hail-fellow-well-met with gentle and simple — with the 
bare-legged boys of the river-side—with the grave mem- 
bers of the Town Council—with the courteous station- 
master: that was the dream before him. Despite Nurse 
Kendrick’s comforting assurances, he had heard other 
reports, from perhaps as authentic a source. And still he 
held in his hand the papers from a member of the Assas 
sins’ Club; and still he couid not formulate any answer 
to the sycophantic hireling; and still he could see nothing 
but the vision of a young girl, slim and erect of figure, 
and bold of step, crossing the Suspension-bridge and go- 
ing along to Church Street and smiling to this one and 
that with her all-conquering eyes. He had no thought of 
intercepting bher—no thought of obtruding himself upon 
her. If she were well, then for him the world was well. 
A distance glimpse of her was what he would crave for, 
and no more—and sometimes perchance she might have 
a kindly recollection of him. 

A rap at the door aroused him from his longing reverie. 

**Come in!" he called. 

It was Tom Grieve, the sub-editor, who still and natu- 
rally maintained in a measure the familiar relations that 
had existed when Gilchrist was his junior. 

‘*This is a rum start, it is indeed,” said he, looking at 
the sheets in his hand—they had been forwarded by a 
News Agency. ‘‘ There can’t be two Lord Mountmahons, 
I suppose?” 

‘* It is to be hoped not,” said Gilchrist. 

** Well, then, the one you knew, the one who was down 
at Glengarva—who was hanging about the town at the 
time of the Northern Meeting—and was supposed to have 
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an eye on Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig—yes, and who had 
you thrown into the river, as I imagine—well, he appears 
to have been overtaken—” 

By drink, of course,” said Gilchrist 

That is not the story, though I fancy drink may have 
been the origin of the affair,” said the sub-editor, looking 
wain at the loose sheets. ‘‘ It's most extraordinary. The 
whole gang of them in a quiet and peaceable and respect- 
able hotel in Dieppe; and then at midnight they begin to 
raise Cain; arrears of pay, or else they'll haul his lord 
ship out of bed and trundle him into the harbor. Then 
a genera! scrimmage; Mountmahon appears to have come 
on to the landing outside his bedroom; and one of the 
sloggers hits him a clip on the back of the neck, and 
down he goes headlong to the foot of the stairs. Poor 
devil. Stone-dead. He might have died in better com 
pany —that's all I'm going to say. Poor wretch — poor 
wretch. It's different with a young fellow who leads his 
men up a difficult border pass, and gets a bullet through 
his brain; he has died nobly, and his country remembers 
him; but to break your neck in an ignominious drunken 
brawl, amongst a lot of bullies—” 

Grieve,” said the Editor, “‘ will you make it smooth? 
Ile was known to the ladies of Glengarva House — and 
they, or one of them, might read the report. Make it 


entle. Hush it up as much as you can 
I'll strike it out altogether if you like,” said the sub 
litor—though reluctantly; for this was a great piece for 
the country - side, and of course there were competing 
prints 
{t BR OONTINUED 


1 NOVEL PIQUE GOWN 


LUE and a certain shade of fawn, which are the dom 

) inant notes of color at present, combine to form a pret- 

ty piqué model which is equally desirable for foulard, nun’s 
veiling, or cashmere. A novel feature of the waist is the 
trimming of festooned ruches, a revival of an old-time 
fashion. Itisan imported fancy, consisting of pleated frills 
of ribbon which is fringed in the weaving—a tiny fringe 
n each edge—and a cord is also woven in for drawing it 
into any required fulness or design. The yoke, now an 
almost universal feature of dress, is of corded white linen 


lawn, an accompaniment to the smallest of gigot sleeves, 
which have three tucks on the upper arm and frills at the 
wrist The corsage, broadened by shoulder revers, is 




















FAWN-COLORED PIQUE GOWN WITH SEVRES BLUE RUCHES. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 82.—(See Page 511.) 
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crossed to the left side, where the ruching 
meets that of the skirt in a continuous 
effect. The skirt is of circular cut, and is 
trimmed to imitate an overlapping front 
with a rounded corner. Its width is three 
yards and three-quarters, The yoke is in 
pointed form at the back. The belt ribbon 
is of velvet. 

uantity of material—piqué, 30 inches 
wide, 8 yards; ruching, 10 yards; linen 
lawn, 35 yards. 


FRENCH SEA-SIDE 
COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


TS coloring in the gowns designed 
for early summer wear is so essen 
tially dainty that it would seem as though 
the plainest design would look well made 
up in such fascinating fabrics; but as the 
plainest stuffs are not used, but, on the 
contrary, something that is attractive, the 

results are certainly very smart. 

A charming Paris model which comes 
from la maison Francis can be made in 
three colors or carried out all in one tone, 
and the best materials to use for it are the 
light wools, alpaca, or taffeta silk. The 
skirt is made with the bell effect in the 
upper part—that is, it fits very smoothly 
over the hips; below it is cut in rounded 
points somewhat in apron effect. Be- 
neath is a bias flounce, put on very full. 
almost pleated in effect in some parts, and 
the entire skirt is long enough to touch 
the ground all around. Where the skirt 
joins the flounce there are several rows of 
braid put on quite close together, which 
makes a charming finish. 

The waist is made like a jacket, blous- 
ing a little in front, with square tabs form 
ing a basque effect. It is worn with a 
belt fastened in front with a buckle. It 
is opened to show a vest of white striped 
with narrow black velvet, and studded 

with choux of black 

mousseline de soie. The 

jacket is cut with a Medici 

collar at the back, which 

stands up quite high, but 

is cut away from the 

throat in front. Down the 

fronts and around the high 

collar are rows of braid to 

match those on the skirt, 

and the same braid outlines 

‘ the tabs of the basque, the 

cuffs, and the belt. The 

sleeves are not exagger 

atedly' small, having some 

fulness at the top. The 

hat worn with this gown is 

of rice straw, trimmed in 

front with rosettes of mousseline de soie, 

stiff quills, and black and 

white and white ribbon 

bows. At the side where 

the brim is turned up 

there are also bows of 

/F white ribbon. The par 

LA asol is of plain silk the 
7 color of the gown. 


SIMPLIFYING 
LIFE. 

a busy mother and 

housekeeper in mod- 
erate circumstances who 
would do justice to her 
family, her house, and 
herself will determine to 
live as simply during the 
heated term as is com pat- 
ible with comfort. Her 
gowns will be dainty, but 
not fugsy, and the same 
rule will prevail with regard to 
the furnishings of her house. 
Elaborate draperies will be re- 
moved from the windows, and 
simple muslin curtains that can 
be easily laundered will replace 
them. When practicable, carpets 
will be lifted, and polished floors 
and rugs or mattings take their 
place. Heavy blankets and 
down comfortables will be pack- 
ed away out of reach of dust 
and moths, and summer blankets 
with light counterpanes be put 
on the beds. The children’s 
wardrobe will be abundant, but 
in the simplest style, and planned 
more for comfort than for looks. 
Outing - shirts and denim over- 
alls for the boys, plain gingham 
frocks for the girls, and stout 
shoes and stockings and broad- 
brimmed hats for both, will be 
the uniform for morning wear. 
In the afternoon simple clean 
clothes, with no fussy trimming, 
may replace the costume of the 
forenoon. 
For the table, fresh fruit and 
vegetables will supplant - hot 
breads, pastries, and puddings, 
while there will be less meat and 
more fresh eggs and milk used. 
No guests need be entertained 
except those who are so thor- 
oughly at home that there will 
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be no necessity for great exertion or expense in entertain 
ing them. If the home life is run on these simple lines 
during the summer, the hot weather will lose much of its 
terrors for the housekeeper, and for those of her household 
who dread to see her worn and harassed. 


SUMMER CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS. 

\ 7HEN June comes, the woman who has plants will 

begin to wonder what she had better do with them 
during the summer. Shall she put them in the ground or 
keep them in their pots? Many decide in favor of the 
first plan, because plants in the ground will take care of 
themselves. But the labor thus saved will more than be 
offset by that which must be expended on them when 
they are lifted and potted in fall. And it should be borne 
in mind that plants lifted and potted in September cannot 
fail to receive a severe check at precisely the time when 
growth and development should not be interfered with 
Two or three weeks later they will have to be taken into 
the house, and they will not have recovered from the in 
jury done by mutilating and disturbing their roots. Their 
vitality will be weakened, and this will make them all the 
more susceptible to the debilitating effects of a removal to 
the house, where they will get more: heat and less fresh 
air than they need. The combination of these unfavorable 
influences puts the plants at a great disadvantage, and 
gives them a set-back from which they will not recover 
for months. Because of this I never advise any one to 
put ber plants out in the garden during summer. If kept 
in pots you have them under control at all times. Sud- 
den changes and severe shocks are avoided. They may 
not grow as vigorously as plants in the open ground, but 
what is gained by such growth if it has to be sacrificed 
when they are taken up in fall? 

I put many of my plants out of doors in their pots, on 
a veranda with an eastern exposure, and leave them 
there till the last of September. If any repotting is neces- 
sary, it can be done at intervals during the season, and 
with but very little disturbance to the plant. The result 
is that when the plants are removed to the house about 
the only change they undergo is that of quarters; conse- 
quently they have much less to contend with than those 
which have just been lifted and potted. 

During summer, aim to keep old plants intended for 
another winter's use in the house growing very slowly. 
Give just enough water to prevent the soil from drying 
out, and give no fertilizer. What is needed by such plants 
now is rest from the last season's work. Let them recu- 
ec and get ready for another period of work later on. 

t is well to go over them when you put them out of doors 
and cut away at least two-thirds their old branches. Re- 
move all weak ones wholly, and shorten the others. New 
ones will start out to take the place of those cut off, 
and in this manner your plant will be almost completely 
renewed for the coming season. 

Young plants can be encouraged to make vigorous 
growth, but none intended for winter flowering should be 
allowed to bloom during summer. Remove every bud as 
soon as it is seen. Esen E. Rexrorp. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LETTERS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


LETTER of friendship is, of course, 

entirely different from that of ceremony 
or that of invitation. One writes to a friend 
because one has an impulse to express one’s 
interest or one’s affection. If the friend is in 
a different land, or perhaps is journeying far 
over the sea, you sit in your pleasant home 
and you think of her as wandering among 
the Swiss mountains or reclining under the 
shadow of the Sphinx or roaming in some 
lovely Italian town, as being happy and in- 
terested in scenes far different from those 
which surround you. But your loving 
thought brings her near and bridges the dis- 
tance, and you send her a letter. It is the 
same if she lives only a few miles away, or 
resides a few blocks off in the same city, if 
you are both occupied with things that keep 
you apart and you seldom have the oppor- 
tunity to meet. Some day there comes over 
you the desire to write to your friend, and 
you pour out your heart, if you are wise, in 
terms of warm and cordial affection, saying 
more fully, by the medium your pen affords, 
just what you think than you would prob- 
ably express were you speaking face to face. 
You may easily and properly be demonstra- 
tive and caressing when your friend is to be 
made happy by the letter you send. A let- 
ter of friendship can hardly be too affection- 
ate in terms, nor tooinformalin manner. It 
is simply a chat on a. 

Read the sparkling letters of Dr. Holmes, 
or those of Lowell or of Matthew Arnold, or 
those, rather more restrained, which appear in 
the memoirs of Lord Tennyson. You find 
letters of friendship in all these books, spe- 
cimens of the best, which are noted for grace 
of diction, spontaneity, and charm of manner. 


The letter of friendship, however, must 
not be entirely given up to sentiment. Sen 
timent forms a certain part of it; but if the 
letter is to be worth reading, there must be 
some reason for writing it—something to 
describe ; something to ask; something to 
criticise, as, for example, a new book or new 
lecture or new play; something interesting 
in music or art; something, in short, which 
forms acentral motive around which the rest 
of the letter is grouped. It is always an er 
ror to occupy a large portion of a friendly 
letter with explanations and apologies. In 
fact, socially speaking, apologies and expla 
nations are almost always unnecessary and 
injudicious. If we have been so unfortunate 
as not to be able to write, do not let us take 
a whole precious page in which to tell this; 
the important thing is that we are writing 
now. One gets to dread in society the per- 
son who always feels compelled to explain 
every little thing. 

In a friendly letter it is quite proper to be- 
gin with dearest or beloved, or any tender 
word of which you can think; and arrived 
at the end of the letter, it is well to give to 
that a flavor of sweetness and romance which 
would be inappropriate in a business letter 
One may be devotedly or lovingly or stead 
fastly yours to a correspondent of whose 
friendship she is perfectly sure. 

Unless, however, the friends are thorough 
ly well known to each other, it is as well to 
be a trifle reticent. Even love-letters may 
lose in delicacy by seeming to overflow with 
needless protestations. 

One should invariably sign one’s name in 
full to every letter, as it is allowable only to 
one’s own family to be simply Ellen or Julia 
or James, and even with them it is better to 
add the surname to the Christian name. 


Perhaps there never was, upon the whole, 
a more charming letter-writer than that brill- 
iant and clever little lady, Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle. Her letters to her friends were perfect 
pictures of whatever place she was in or 
whatever people she was visiting. Writing, 
for instance, to a cousin, she begins: 


“Dearest Macare,—In the first place, 
you will be glad to hear I am about again. 
Except for one week that I had to lie on the 
sofa on my back, with an ailment differing 
in nothing, so far as I can see, from the old- 
fashioned rheumatism, I have not been laid 
up since you heard of me, and I have had a 
great weight taken off me in the removal of 
that vulgar, stupid housemaid. Upon my 
word, I have not been as near what they call 
heaven for many a day as in the first flush 
of little Charlotte’s return, she looked so 
bursting with ecstasy as she ran up and down 
the house, taking possession, as it were, of 
her old work, and as she showed in the visit- 
ors (not her business, but she would open the 
door to them all the first time to show her- 
self and receive their congratulations), that 
it was impossible not to share in her delight- 
ed excitement. Most of the people shook 
hands with her, and all of them said they 
were glad to see her back. I had trusted 
that she would in time humanize the other 
girl, and that the two would be good friends 
when the other got over the prejudices the 
woman who had left had inspired her with; 
but it needed no time at all. Sarah was hu- 
manized, and the two were sworn friends in 
the first half-hour. It is now three weeks 
since the new order of things. Mistress and 
maid have subsided out of the emotional 
state into the norma! one, but are still very 
glad over one another; and if the work of 
the house does not get done with as much 
order and method as under the former maid, 
it is done with more thoroughness and infi- 
nitely more heartiness and pleasantness. 


" 
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Sarah’s tidiness and method are just what 
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were wanted to correct little Charlotte's born | § ? 
tendency to muddle, while little Charlotte’s | % “‘ Comtains as much Seeh-form- z 
willingness and ‘affectionateness warm up| @ ing matter as beef.” * 
Satah’s dryer, more selfish nature. 4 * 





‘It is a curious establishment, with some- 
thing of the sound and character of a nursery 
—Charlotte not nineteen till next March, and 
Sarah seventeen last week, and they keep up 
an incessant chirping and chattering and 
laughing; and as both have remarkably sweet 
voices, it is pleasantto hear. As neither can 
awake of herself, I do not know what I 
should have done about that had not Char- 
lotte’s friends come to the rescue. 

** An old man who lodges with Charlotte’s 
aunt raps on the kitchen window till he wakes 
them every morning at six on the way to his 
work, and Charlotte's uncle raps again on 
the window before seven to make sure the 
first summons has been attended to, to say 
nothing of an alarm which runs down at six | 
at their very bedside, and never is heard by 
either of these fortunate girls. 

“My dear beautiful Kate Starling was 
buried last week. I had long been hopeless | 
of her recovery, but did not think the end so | 
near, and that I should never again see her 
sweet face here. Julia came to see me yes- 
terday on her return, looking miserably ill. 
Poor Mr. Ross wrote me a sad kind letter. I 
am very sorry for him, and none of the fam- 
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been the most devoted husband and the ten- 
derest nurse to her; and she said to her sister 
Lotta the day before her death, that she had 
repented doing many things in her life, but 
she had never for one moment repented her 
marriage. Surely that should have made 
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them all Jess hard on him, but no. Kindest. | 
love to Walter, and M O N {3 E N 
* Your ever affectionate, A 
o7: xO 


This letter, taken at random from the let- 
ters and memoirs of Jane Welsh Carlyle, is 
not quoted as a specially clever or brilliant 
letter, but it is a very good example of what 
the letter of friendship should be—a bright 
and gossipy letter, which is colloquial, which 
has something to say, which says it peiy. 
which does not disdain trifling homely mat- 
ters, and which ends when its natural con- 
clusion has arrived. 


A Romance of 
Chili’s Rebellion Against Spain 


By ARTHUR P. CROUCH. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


| $1 25. 
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SALADS. 


| yay EEPERS of moderate means 
find the early days of spring particu- 

larly trying ones in which to cater for the 
family, as fresh vegetables and fruits are not 

| always easily procurable,and the members of 

| the household have wearied of the monotony 

of what are known as winter vegetables 

Then, too, at this season the system craves 

| “greens” and acid fruits. 

This is the time when the wise house- 
mother will turn to salads to help her out of 
her predicament. The children may be al- 
| lowed to partake of simple salads—indeed, 
| they will be better if taught to eat them. 
| Nor is a salad of necessity an expensive dish. 
Mayonnaise dressing, because of the amount 
of oil it contains, is, as a matter of course, 
not cheap, but an ordinary French dressing 
is more wholesome and costs little. Lettuce 
with French dressing and served with hot 
crackers and cheese is always a welcome 
course, and within the scope of the most 
economical of housekeepers. 

There are many varieties of inexpensive 
salads with which to supplement and make 
elegant a plain dinner. The housewife who 
does not like oil, or feels that she cannot af- 
ford to use it every day, may prepare a good 
boiled salad dressing without oil. A quan- 
tity of this may be made at a time, as it will 
keep sweet in the ice-box for a week. 
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SPANGLED NET GOWN. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


GREAT DAYS AT THE WOMEN'S COLLEGES. 
See illastration on page 503. 


| ASKET-BALL day is the day of the year at Smith College, so far as college 

sports are concerned. Then occurs the championship contest between 
picked teams from the Freshman and Sophomore classes, which is in reality 
the closing exercise of the required gymnastic work of the year. For weeks 
before the game a state of suppressed excitement pervades the whole college, 
which is divided into two great basket-ball parties, the Juniors supporting the 
Freshmen, the Seniors the Sophomores. 

In college circles it is counted among the honors to be on the team, for its 
members must have fulfilled two conditions: they must have passed their college 
examinations, as well as be able to play basket-ball. Early in the year rumor 
tells of this girl and that girl who is sure to be on the team. On this flourish- 
ing crop of candidates the midwinter examinations fall like a blighting frost. 
‘Two women shall be grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken, and the 
other left.” If being on the team does not count in college records, college 
records count in being on the team. 

The day of the game comes at last, and the college campus is one blaze of class 
colors—green, red, ey wy yellow; flags, sashes, neck-ties, rosettes, flowers. 
Long before the hour for the game to be called, Freshmen and Juniors have 
lined up on one side of the gymnasium, and Sophomores and Seniors on the 
other, and the songs begin. Some are old favorites of college tradition; othets 
are new, composed for the occasion, with plenty of local color. There is almost 
as much rivalry between the classes in securing good ‘‘hits” for the songs as 
good balls for the baskets. 

Tune, ‘‘ Johonie, get your gun”: 

Try to get the ball, 
Get the ball, ball, ball, ball ; 
Try to get the ball, 
Get the ball 98! 
Try to get the ball, 
Get the ball, ball, ball, ball; 
Try to get the ball 
You are just too late. 
You may try to get the ball, get the ball, all day, 
But the little leather ball isn’t coming your way 


As the faculty come in and take their places on the platform reserved for 
them, they are greeted with bursts of applause and an appropriate “toast” 
from the side whose colors they display. At last the diplomatic president 
appears, wearing the colors of both sides. 


Here's to President Seelye— 

Drink him down! Drink him down! 
Here's to President Seelye- 

For he’s so good now, really— 

Drink him down! Drink bim down! 
Drink him down, down, down 


Fro. 1.—GIRL'S LINEN JACKET AND SKIRT COSTUME. 
For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern sheet Suppl. 
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Then the teams come in, and there is an hour of intense excite- 
ment—and the Sophomores have won. It is a tragedy when the 
Freshmen win, which has been the case only once in the history of 
basket-ball at Smith College. They usually come to the game with 
hearts schooled for defeat, but cheered by the thought that it will 
be ‘‘ their turn next year.” 


Wellesley is favored above her sister colleges in the possession of 
a lake, beautiful Waban, and Wellesley sports centre for the most 
part about this lake, the glory of her campus. One of the great 
days is ** Float day.” The float ceremonies take place on a beauti- 
ful June evening, if possible when the moon is full. One by one 
the boats shoot out from the darkening banks, with gayly dressed 
crews and floating pennants, until the whole lake seems afloat with 
fairy craft. The moon rises, and the boats shape themselves into 
a star, and for an hour Lake Waban rings with old glees held 
sacred to the occasion by college tradition, and perhaps a new boat- 
ing-song or two. And when at last the night threatens to hide this 
fairy scene, rockets, Roman candles, tiny balloons, and brilliant 
colored fire burst out of the dark woods above, and drive away 
the soft shades of evening with a blaze of red and gold. 

“Tree day ” at Wellesley occurs in May, and is a college frolic, 
pure and simple. To this “ fellowship of kindred souls” old girls 
come back, forgetting for one day, at least, that they are dignified 
matrons and hard-worked school-teachers. Everywhere are fantas- 
tic mummers; sprites, gnomes, and goblins haunt every corner of 
the big campus. They form into a procession, which threads in 
and out among the trees, finally separating into groups to romp 
and dance about their class trees. 


Vassar's most picturesque ceremony is the ‘‘ daisy chain,” which 
forms a part of the Tree-day exercises. Sophomores, two by two, 
come down the winding walks under the great trees, bearing on 
their shoulders a daisy rope. 

Proserpine picking flowers, herself a fairer flower. 
Arrived at the tree, the Seniors are enclosed in a charmed circle— 
ninety feet of daisy chain. Vassar, as the oldest of the women’s 
colleges, scorns the idea of planting a tree. Her classes prefer to 
adopt some sturdy old guard of the campus, and bury beneath its 
watchful shade their class treasures. 


Smith’s class day is called ‘‘ Ivy day,” and the Seniors add a new 
vine to the 


Ivy round her towers growing, Alma Mater. 


The glory of the day is the long procession winding over the 
campus through the freshness of the morning to the main building, 
where the ivy is to be planted. A hundred and fifty girls in line, 
two and two, like a soft white cloud resting on the campus, with 
never a hint of color but the flowers in their hands and the sun on 
their hair—‘* Cornelia’s jewels.” M. A. Frost. 
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TREE-DAY MARCH AT WELLESLEY—LINE BROKEN—FRESHMEN PLAYING IN REAR OF LINE. 
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THE DAISY CHAIN AT VASSAR. IVY PROCESSION AT SMITH COLLEGE. 


PLOAT DAY AT WELLESLEY. 


COMMENCEMENT SEASON AT THE WOMEN’S COLLEGES—SVORTS, GAMES, AND FETE DAYS.—[See Pace 
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LETTERS. 

W HAT shall we do with our letters?” 

This is a question which 
us asks many times each year, and to which 
we cannot find a satisfactory response. 

Burn them!" says one, promptly, ‘It 
is the only thing todo, They are of interest 
to the receiver only, and life is too short to 
spend in reading old letters. When you are 
dead and gone some one, for whose eyes they 
were never meant, will read them carelessly, 
and then light the fire with them. It is bet 
ter for you to dispose of them now.” 

The common-sensible side of our natures 
tells us this is all true, and we decide to fol 
low our practical friend's advice. But when 
look at the sheets covered with some 
dear familiar hand-writing our hearts fail 
us. One by one we pick up the letters, and, 
as we «lo 80, try not to see this tender epithet, 
that loving word. When we have gathered 
up a whole armful of them, and start with 
them toward the glowing grate, we look at 
them just once for the last time. And then 
our courage breaks down, and we close our 
arms passionately around the whole bundle, 
and the tears come to our eyes, and we ex 
claim, *‘ They sha'n’t be burned! They are 
too dear! 

So they are returned to the box whence 
they were taken—the dear letters from lover, 
husband, friend, father, mother—and the box 
is sent up in the attic, and each year it is 
pushed a little farther back under the eaves, 
and the paper yellows, the dust settles, the 
omnipresent mouse gnaws the love-words, 
and other and newer letters come and take 
the place of the old ones that are forgotten 
by her who could not burn them. 

Still, if they were once more brought down 
to the daylight, and the owner were asked 
to destroy them, she would again refuse. 

Business letters and letters from mere ac 
quaintances no sensible person is tempted 
to keep Some people are even courageous 
enough to burn every line that is ever writ 
ten to them. But, as a rule, a woman re 
members that the time may come when the 
hand that is the dearest on earth to her will 
be forever stilled, and when the words penned 
by that hand will be unspeakably dear 

So we end as we begin by asking, ‘* What 
shall we do with our letters?” 


we 


THE DREAMERS OF THE 
GHETTO 
\ THEN Mr. Zangwill gave to the world 
his Children of the Ghetto he opened 
up a new field in English literature, and in 


cidentally brought down upon his head a 
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nor for him whose ‘‘ soul is wider than the 
Ghetto in which it is born.” 
And through all these sons of the Ghetto, 


each of | with their dark eyes aglow with that in- 


herited far-off gaze of those who tended 
their flocks in solitude upon the mountains, 
there passes the dream, vague, uplifting, for- 
ever unattainable. High above their breth- 
ren they soar, struggling like heroes with 
the fetters of circumstance, yet borne down 
by human frailty. Now it is moral, now 
physical, cowardice that brings defeat, and 
again it is the degeneration of self-valua- 
tion and self-approval into the all-consum- 
ing egotism by which ruin is inevitably 
wrought. 

But the dream dies not with the dreamer; 
it is born again, and yet again, ever following 
the lines of life. nd like the tragedy of 
the race, the hopelessness and the futility of 
its aspiration serve but to deepen its passion 
and its mystery. 

As a careful study of character these 
stories rank higher than the author's earlier 
effort, although one or two betray ideals less 
lofty and out of tune with the rest. But 
clear cut are the lines that reveal the inner 
soul of Him'who in far-off Smyrna daringly 
dreamed himself the long-looked-for Messiah 
of his people. Half in pain and half in 
irony he portrays the pathetic longing, the 
final bepdions despair, of the uncouth, unlet- 
tered Palestine Pilgrim. But soft and ten- 
der is the light that falls upon Joseph the 
Dreamer, who sees in Jesus the realization 
of his dream 
Christianity, earnestly endeavoring to walk 


| in the footsteps of the Master, ‘‘to win by 


love, to resist not evil.” And he becomes 
an object of hatred alike to his old brethren 
the Jews and his new ones the Christians; 
seeking peace, yet ever provoking bloodshed 


| and outrage, until at the end he gladly wel 


storm of mingled praise and invective from | 


those of his brethren who, recognizing the 
truth of his ghetto pictures, admired his 
skill and his courage, or angrily resented his 
exposure of their faults 

At last the gates of the ghetto are open 
and its walls overthrown; but the greater 
part of its old-time denizens still linger within 
its protecting shadow, unfortunate heirs to 
the clannishness born of self-defence, to the 
fear and distress engendered by ages of un 
paralieled suffering. Sorry traits these, thus 
engrafted upon a noble stock, and shutting 
them the more firmly within an inner ghetto 
less tangible, and therefore more impreg- 
nable 

Happily, undermined by the broader edu 
cation that is freedom’s richest gift, even 





this wall is crumbling. and it is fortunate | 


that ere it wholly vanish, taking with it 
much that is unique and picturesque in 
spite of its outward squalor, ove born within 
its gloom has come in time to depict with 
master-touch the development of character 
endowed with an unequalled wealth of he 
redity and heavily handicapped by harsh 
environment 

To introduce these interesting studies of 
The Dreamers of the Ghetto the author has 
fittingly selected The Child of the Ghetto ; not 
alone because in him the reader readily dis- 
cerns the father to the man, that morbid scion 
of nineteenth-century culture and Judaism 
who in Chad Gadya drowns his dream and 


his unhappy self in the Grand Canal, but also | 


because it is an accurate and lifelike picture 
of the iron mould into which in the Jewry, 
the Judengasse, and the Ghetto of bygone 
centuries, as in the Cheders of to-day, boyhood 
has ever been religiously and therefore ruth 
lessly pressed. 

Dreamers of dreams ever failing of fulfil- 
ment, his heroes have yet bequeathed to the 
world a rich heritage of thought and of 
deed. Set in sadness and gloom are their 
lives; but when giants dwell amongst pyg 
mies, shut out from the circle of their peers 
by iron prejudice, can any other fate be 
theirs? 

Disraeli, the Primrose Sphinz, he whose 
transcendent genius raised him above every 
man in modern England, forced open every 
door to do bim honor, standing upon the 
very pinnacle of human greatness—is even 
he exempt? Though no longer of his peo 
ple, does aught but loyalty and love for the 
race from which he sprang breathe through 
his novels? 

Half Christendom worships a Jew, and 
the other half a Jew's mother.” What in- 
scrutable feelings prompted these famous 
words of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field, trusted Premier of proud England? 

With artistic realism Zangwill teaches the 
lesson that happiness is not for him who is 


, boscis into the woollens. 


* Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in one,” | 


comes death at the stake, and returns to his 
Maker, forgiving even as he hopes to be for 
given. 

And while paying high tribute to the 
noble motives actuating the movement and 
all its grave leaders, the honest pen hesitates 
not to record, albeit very gently, the human 
note of jealousy, of sordid 
amongst the delegates from al! parts of the 
world who so recently sat in dignified con- 
gress under the shadow of the Alps, to at- 
tempt curiously but reasonably enough, by 
modern business methods, to make real in 
their own day the return to Zion, that undy- 
ing dream of an outcast nation. For “ the 
Dream still stirs at the heart of the mummied 
race; the fire quenched two thousand years 
ago sleeps yet in the ashes,” 


A WISE RETICENCE. 
HE man who knows when to keep si- 
lence has in his possession the golden 


T 


key that unlocks one of the doors to secret | 


happiness. Many persons know when to 
speak; few know when to say nothing. 
Each of us has moments of what the French 
calls épanchement de ceur, when alone with 
a friend, and often at these times we are so 
far left to ourselves as to breathe forth a 
confidence that, in days to come—perhaps 
in a few moments—we would give much to 
have unspoken. Not that our friend will 
betray our confidence. That is the last thing 
we think of. But when we share a secret it 
has passed once for all from our possession, 
is ours alone no longer, and this knowledge 
robs it of its sweetness. Then, again, the 
thought that was to us most precious may 
be received by our confidante with kindly 
and good-natured tolerance. To the aver- 
age mortal good-natured tolerance is simply 
maddening. It is equivalent to patronage, 
which turns the milk of human kindness into 
biting acid. Therefore, when in the fulness 
of the heart one imparts a tender confidence 
and does not meet the expected response, 
there is a feeling of bitter disappointment 
that is hard to bear. The lovely secret was 
the pearl which we have cast before swine. 
We pick it up and try to fancy it is not in- 
ured, but it will never look the same after 
it had been once trampled upon. 

A dear woman whom years of experience 
have ripened and sweetened says, ‘I have 
often been sorry for what I have told; I bave 
never repented what I have kept to myself.” 

Would not that sentence be a safé one for 
many of us to keep in mind in the evil mo 
ments when the desire to ‘talk out” that 
which lies nearest our hearts presses strong- 
ly upon us? 


With eagerness he embraces | 


squabbling, | 





SUPPLEMENT 


It is tiresome to see the quantity of cheap, worth'ess 
stuff offered to the public as something “just as good 
as Rubifoam.’ Do not be imposed upon. Be wide 
awake, and insist upon having Rubifoam. It is the one 
perfect liquid dentifrice — deliciously flavored. Popular 
price 25 cents. 

Sample Vial of Rubifoam mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Best is the Cheapest 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


ost 
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The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s | 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, §: 
by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 
be “ unadulterated with any other oil 
or other substance. tage dor y  oge go SE ; 
other undesirable qualities, it is 5 : 
Quality and Flavor.”’ _ . 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. | 


Established 1836. f 
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It is so much easier to keep a cherished | 


secret than it is to take it back after it has 
once gone from us. 


RED PEPPER FOR MOTHS. 


¢ wr housekeeper who is laying away 
her woollens for the summer may take 
an eXtra precaution against the ravages of 
moths by sprinkling red pepper as well as 
camphor among the folds of the winter cloth- 
ing. If this process makes our housewife 
sneeze in the preparation thereof, she may 
solace herself with the thought that the 
cayenne will probably have an equally con- 
vulsing effect upon any enterprising moth 
who may venture to insert his pervasive pro- 
In the fall the gar- 
ments treated to the red pepper may be hung 
out-of-doors on the clothes-line on a windy 
day, and every vestige of the pepper will be 
blown away before the articles are used. 
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: : 
§ A Novel. Illustrated by Cuirrorp Carteton. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- % 
mental, $1 50. = 
* Miss Pool is one of the most distinctive and powerful of novelists of the period, and rs 
@ she well maintains her reputation in this instance. —Philadelphia Telegraph. Ms 
‘ : 
*s OTHER NOVELS BY MISS POOL: a, 
. MRS. GERALD. A Novel. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. & 
, AGAINST HUMAN NATURE. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 2s. % 
* DALLY. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents. ~ 
; ROWENY IN BOSTON. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 2s. . 
yy IN THE FIRST PERSON. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. & 
* MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. » 
; KATHARINE NORTH. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
bs, THE TWO SALOMES. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. . 
s OUT OF STEP. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 2s. % 
* _ _ Miss Pool’s novels have the characteristic qualities of American life. They have an : 
fs indigenous flavor. The author is on her own ground, instinct with American feeling and 9% 
e purpose.—N. Y. 7ribune. ce 
*, HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London § 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


és production of ‘‘The Medicine Man” at the Ly- 
ceum had been looked forward to with much curi- 
osity and anticipation. The play is the work of Mr. Traill 
and Mr. Hichens, two well-known literary men. The 
younger, Mr. Hichens, is the author of some brilliant 
stories, nearly all of which bave an uncanny and unplea- 
sant element. We all expected something weird, even 
before it became known that the plot of ‘The Medicine 
Man” turned on the already well-known subject of hyp- 
‘notism. What made us anxious to see the play was that 
Sir Henry Irving and Miss Terry were to appear in the 
costume of the present day, instead of the picturesque 
trappings so familiar to Lyceum audiences. A man who 
can be subtle and magnetic, and portray scenes of passion 
and revenge in a frock-coat is a genius; and by this last 
fine impersonation of Dr. Tregenna, Sir Henry once more 
proves himself to be one 

The curtain rises on a scene in the East End. A num- 
ber of costermongers with their wives (and at least one 
baby) are gathered together in a club-room, listening 
(more or less) to the end of a lecture by Canon Slade-Smith. 
He is a very milk-and-watery ecclesiastic, who thinks he 
knows human nature—and does not. He is succeeded at 





GARDEN-PARTY GOWN OF BLUE AND WHITE SILK. 


the desk by another man of even less fluency than him- 
self. After the departure of the smart West End ladies, 
who came to look on at the ‘submerged Tenthers,” the 
conversation turns upon the wonderful powers of Dr. 
Tregenna, the brain specialist. The poor people distrust 
him, and believe that he practises upon them, less in their 
interest than for the sake of science. While the contro- 
versy is waxing warm, Bill Burge, a dock - laborer, is 
aroused from his drunken sleep. He rises, and thinking 
that his poor, bruised, down-trodden wife has been talking 
about him, he seizes the poker, and for a moment her life 
is in danger. Just then, before the poker can fall, 7're- 
genna enters silently. One steady look from his remark- 
able eyes cows Bill Burge. He slinks away, and for a 
time the woman is safe. From that moment on the weird 
doctor controls the demoniac dock-laborer. 

Never for an instant is Irving anywhere near absurdity, 
though the rdle in other hands might well have called 
up a smile. His playing is throughout absolutely quiet 
and dignified—not one word of rant; not one trick of elo- 
cution or gesture—yet he holds the spectator with a po- 
tent spell. Ican think of no other man on the English 
stage who could be so convincing. 

The second scene is a brilliant one. Lord Belhurst is 
giving a ball for his daughter Sylvia, who is just be- 
trothed to a gallant young officer come home from the 
war with the Victoria Cross. Belhurst married the wo- 
man whom TJregenna loved, but he is ignorant of that 
fact. The disappointment permanently embittered the 
physician's nature, and drove him to the hard work which 
has resulted in a great reputation for knowledge and skill. 
He comes to the ball out of a desire to see his lost Helen's 
daughter. Of course Sylvia is played by Miss Terry. She 
enters, dressed in white and silver and trails of pink roses, 
looking twenty. Her father wishes the doctor to talk to 
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her, and discover if her brain.is normal. Her mother 
having died melancholy mad, he is always anxious. 7're- 
genna fascinates Sylvia from the beginning, and when it 
is decided that she is to become an inmate of ‘‘ The Re- 
treat,”” Hampstead, where he keeps his patients, she is not 
unwilling to go. Her lover, however, resents it extremely, 
and conceives deep suspicions of the doctor. 

In Act IIL. we see Sylvia arriving at The Retreat. Bill 
Burge, washed and decently clothed, is also there, being 
experimented upon. He is a homicidal maniac in em- 
bryo, and an interesting study to the pitiless alienist. 
During the play he wanders about, controlled apparently 
only by Tregenna’s will. 

Act TV. passes in the garden at Hampstead, a lovely 
scene, lighted by fairy lamps. All the smart characters 
have come from vee he to this evening féte. They are 
distrustful, and as friends of Sylvia Wynford they wish 
to see for themselves how she is getting on. 

She is now completely under Tregenna’s influence. He 
has succeeded in his fiendish scheme of turning her heart 
from her father and her lover, and by his arts has caused 
her reason to be seriously impaired. Lord Belhurst seeks 
an interview with her, and is tragically repudiated, be- 
cause she has just learned from 7'regenna that her mo- 
ther was a miserable woman and died mad. When Bel 
hurst and Tregenna confront one another, there is of 
course a tragic scene, in which the doctor learns that his 
rival never knew of Helen’s old attachment. This softens 
Tregenna’s hard heart. In the midst of the scene Sylvia 
faints. In Act V. Burge steals in and takes a dagger off 
the wall from amongst other weapons. He knows, in a 
blind mad way, that Syleia is being wronged somehow, 
and determines to avenge his wrongs and her’s at the 
same time. He slinks away before Sy/via is carried in and 
lait on the sofa. 

Tregenna exerts his powers to restore the almost dying 
girl, and to give back her heart to her father When she 
comes to herself the change has been wrought, and she de- 
parts with Belhurst and her fiancé, still, as it seems, in a 
dream. 

Tregenna is \eft alone. It is dawn; the birds are chirp 
ing. Into the still hour steals the murderer, knife in 
hand. But he cannot strike. His master’s will holds 
firm. He drops the knife. Then, at last, Tregenna loses 
his temper and strikes him, and Burge strangles him 
slowly before our eyes. 

The play is a triumph for Sir Henry and for Mr. Mac 
intosh, who plays Burge with truly marvellous effect. 
Miss Terry’s part is lamentably weak, in no way worthy 
of her great powers. Mr. Taber is disguised in a gray wig, 
has little to say, but says that little well. Mr, Nutcombe 
Gould, as Lord Belhurst, looks and acts what he is—a 
gentleman. Miss Rose Leclerg contributes another of her 
light, brilliant sketches of a witty woman of the world, 
and has some clever lines. Mr. Norman Forbes is clever 
as the feeble Canon. 

But it will be seen from this brief, and I fear clumsy, 
synopsis, that the play is desperately ne — 
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SUMMER RECEPTION AND GARDEN 
PARTY GOWNS. 
| ery receptions and garden parties this season there are 
a great many elaborate designs in costumes. An es 
vecially attractive one is made of a gray poplin or sicilienne 
‘he front is in apron style, with the attached flounce and 


FANCY WAIST AND FLOWER-TRIMMED HAT. 
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GRAY POPLIN WITH CLOTH CUT-WORK AND RIBBON 
RUFFLES. 


back of gray taffeta silk covered the entire length with 
narrow ruffles of ribbon put on at equal distances apart, 
On the apron front is a design of cut-work in cloth of a 
slightly darker shade than the poplin. The body of the 
waist is of poplin to match the apron, and the sleeves are 
of thesame. The front of the waist is particularly grace- 
ful. Ithas something of a blouse effect, cut open to show 
a vest of white lace over white satin, and is trimmed 
around the edge with appliqué to match the trimming on 
the skirt. The sleeves are small, and have no trimming 
whatever. The collar is a plain high band with three 
little ruchings of black satin ribbon. 

The hat worn with it is particularly graceful in its lines. 
It is of gray to match the gown, trimmed with yellow 
cowslips—or, rather, primroses, the most fashionable flow 
ers at present. These are put on all over the crown of 
the hat and under the brim, resting on the hair. There 
are three stiff quills at the left side of the front, which give 
a certain height, and put in among the flowers over the 
crown are white wings. 

Exceedingly soft aud dainty are some of the silks this 
year, and the present style of making them up seems 
especially suited to them, A very smart little gown from 
Messrs. McCreery & Co. is made in this soft silk of a pale 
bluet covered with white broché figures. The skirt is 
cut with an apron front and attached flounce, but the 
flounce has little fulness, so that it gives long lines from 
the waist to the foot of the skirt. Around the foot of the 
flounce are narrow ribbon ruffles—a dark blue edged with 
a light blue. Where the flounce is put on the skirt there 
is the same trimming again, but only a single ruffle, and 
above it a strip of heavy white insertion outlined with 
chenille. The front of the waist is of white mousseline 
de soie embroidered with silver spangles and put over a 
blue foundation. On the vest and epaulettes are ruffles 
very narrow ones of blue chiffon edged with white baby 
ribbon. The revers are broad over the shoulders, making 
epaulettes of heavy insertion outlined in chenille like that 
on the skirt. There is a wide sash of blue and white rib 
bon, carrying out the colors in the material of the gown 
and a collar to match. The hat worn with this gown is a 
white chip faced with buff-colored straw. It is trimmed 
high in front with a tall pink feather, and has a full twist 
of pink taffeta around the crown, while at the back of the 
hat are soft pink roses. The gown is deliciously coul and 
summerlike in appearance, and a most becoming model, 
particularly for a young girl. 

From Heléne is a smart waist that has some decidedly 
odd points. There is a wide lace yoke which is draped so 
that it forms a jabot directly in front. The waist is cut 
in a blouse effect in front, and is of a moss-green corded 
silk embroidered in gold thread and turquoises. The 
sleeves are long and come far down over the hands, and 
have considerable fulness at the upper part between the 
elbow and the shoulder, and a square tab of turquoise-blue 
velvet edged with embroidery. Blue tabs turn over the 
back of the collar, and the belt too is of blue. 

The hat shown with this waist is a moss-green chip 
turned up at the back and showing close bunches of lilacs 
and roses. Bunches of these flowers cover the entire crown 
of the hat, and are most artistically arranged. 
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TS experimental congress of mothers which met at 

Washington last year has become an organized body, 
has adopted a constitution and by-laws.and will raise funds 
for its support by membership fees. The second congress, 
recently closed in the same place, has demonstrated, first, 
that the movement was worthy of organization, and se- 
cond, that the outburst of enthusiasm and interest with 
which it started a year ago has crystallized into a steady 
influence that will undoubtedly promote its large growth. 

The faults of this second congress were those of novices, 
for although many club women were there, it was, after 
all, an assemblage of home women who have not been 
trained by much organization. There was an embarrass- 
ment of good things in the six days’ programme. One 
could not listen understandingly to all that was offered, 
but the women, for the most part, were large-hearted and 
earnest, and eager to bring and get help on the duties of 
motherhood. It was a most catholic gathering, many 
kinds of organization being represented. Mrs. Rebecca 
Kohut, of the New York Couneil of Jewish Women; Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, of the Consumers’ League of New 
York; Dr. Mary Wood Allen, of the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union; Mrs. Margaret Bottome, of the King’s 
Daughters; Mrs. Hannah Soransen, a native of Denmark, 
heading the Utah delegation; Miss Johanna F. Moore, 
who for over a quarter of a century has worked in the 
South organizing parents’ fire-side schools among the 
negroes, and many more. 

An interesting paper on the Ethics of Money-Making 
and Money-Spending was read by Mrs. Frederick Na- 
than, of New York. A symposium on the Don't Worry 
movement was contributed to by Dr. Elmer Gates, The- 
odore F. Seward, Miss Georgiana Andrews, and others. 
An address on the Relation of Parents to the Public 
Schools was made by the chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Mary Codding Bourland. The Scietitific Basis of 
Reforms in Dietetics was the et of an interesting 
talk by Dr. True, director in the office of experiments in 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington. The * Kin- 
dergarten " was discussed, the ‘‘ Needs of Feeble-minded 
Children " were looked into, and the ‘* Necessity for Legi- 
ble Writing "--a list which shows in part the scope of 
this organization of earnest-minded women. An in- 
teresting feature of the gathering was the book ex- 
hibit, arranged by the Literature Committee. In the 
short space of time in which it has been at work 
a valuable and interesting collection of books and periodi- 
cals pertaining to child-study and mother-lore has been 
got together. In the collection is a handsomely bound 
report of the First National Congress, which is the begin- 
ning of a library of these reports to be increased after 
each annual meeting 

The conferences, in which there was open discussion on 
topics kindred to the council, were especially interesting, 
and the woman who religiously kept her note-book busy 
went home with much suggestive material. About four 
hundred clubs were represented at the congress, and many 
more will be its outgrowth. Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, 
who remains its president, is both a capable executive 
and an earnest, warm-hearted woman, and now that the 
organization has shown conclusively that it has both a 
reason and a right to be, its future is full of promise. It 
should not be forgotten that all the year around the coun- 
cil has headquarters in the Washington Loan and Trust 
Building, at Washington, D. C., which address may be 
used to secure all information concerning it. 








Tue Derrorr FepeRraTtion OF Women’s CLuss will go 
to the Denver biennial! with a most encouraging report of 
its progress toward its club-house. At a meeting just 
held $2000 was pledged on account of the fund which this 
federation is creating to erect a woman's building. 


Tae New Yorx Crry Caaprer of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Mrs. Donald McLean, regent, 
added to its reputation for brilliant executive ability in 
the recent promenade concert given under its auspices for 
the war fund. The members were at home with music 
and refreshments in the spacious armory of the Ninth 
Regiment, in Fourteenth Street, and even these capable 
hostesses must have felt that their hands were full with a 
company of fully seven thousand guests. The armory 
was beautifully decorated with the national colors, bau- 
ners hanging upon banners in almost limitless profusion, 
but with a symmetry of arrangement and taste that pro- 
duced a most artistic effect. This decorating was also 
the effort of the members, who worked rere ap | for 
days before the event. The floor was so arranged that a large 
portion was reserved to seat those who preferred to remain 
quiet and listen to the music, while the promenaders were 
provided with ample wandering space. A line of booths 
presided over by groups of chaprer members offered va- 
rious attractions for sale. The stall where patriotic special- 
ties were sold was one of the most popular, its stock dis- 
appearing with remarkable rapidity. At small tables 
light refreshments were served during the evening. The 
musical programme was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. During the first part of the evening the Woman's 
Orchestra, conducted by Professor V. Carl Lachmund, 
gave a’succession of numbers, the second part of the pro- 
gramme being a band concert by the famous Sousa and 
his company. The programme closed with the “ Star- 
spangled Banner,” performed by the band, the mighty 
audience rising to give the chorus with an enthusiasm 
that was good to note and magnificent to hear. The New 
York City Chapter, D, A. R., has a way of doing things 
well. It has rarely accomplished a more brilliant suc- 
cess than this patriotic benefit iu the Ninth Regiment 
Armory. 


Tae Ice-pLant Avxmiary of the National Red Cross 
makes a plea for assistance that deserves quick recogni- 
tion, It is desired to supply an ice-plant for a hospital- 
ship, and this auxiliary has undertaken to collect the ne- 
cessary amount, xbout fifteen hundred dollirs, Contribn- 
tions may be sent to the assistant treasurer, Miss Helen Van 
C. de Peyster, 7 East Forty-second Street. The honorary 
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chairman of the auxiliary is Mr. Frederick J. de Peyster, 
with acting chairmau Miss Julia L. Delafield, 2d. 


Mrs. Frances A. Goopaue, president of the New 
Century Club of Utica, New York, spoke interestingly at 
the recent conference in that city of the State Library 
Association, of the affiliation there should be between 
women’s clubs and the library work. She made the en- 
couraging statement that among the clubs of the State 
there are twenty-one which have founded free libraries. 
Mrs. Goodale pointed out that the sympathy between the 
library work and women’s clubs is direct and rp en 
she foresaw its wider development for the good of each. 
Not every club, perhaps, felt itself able to found a li- 
brary, but the work of the librarian in every community 
where there is a woman’s club is entitled to the firm and 
practical support of the latter organization. The report 
of the work of the State Library still further shows the 
influence of women’s clubs upon this department of pub- 
lic work. This was indicated in the important increase 
in travelling libraries, and in the announcement that the 
library bas just issued a list of marriage licenses as the 
first of a series of bulletins producing historical material 
not readily accessible. The recent greatly increased in- 
terest in genealogical and historical researches of one 
kind or another, engeridered by women’s literary clubs 
and patriotic societies, has been one factor to influ- 
ence the issuing of these bulletins. Their contents are 
selections from the manuscripts of the New York State 
Library, counting over a quarter of a million, and it is 
proposed to present the matter in this condensed and 
available pamphlet form from time to time. When acer- 
tain number have been issued they will be bound in a 
volume. MARGARET  natinedl WELCH. 
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SUMMER WEDDINGS. 


UNE weddings are proverbially the prettiest of the 

year. There are always so many blossoms that can 
be utilized in decoration for church and house, and it is a 
time of year when light gowns can be worn, so that the 
general effect is much more attractive than in winter. 
It is not the fashion now to have weddings in the even- 
ing, but there have been one or two in the month of May, 
and most beautiful weddings they were, which were cel- 
ebrated in the evening, and two or three in June have 
also been announced to take place at eight o’clock. In 
this country it is not the fashion even in the evening for 
a bride to wear a low-cut gown. Light soft effects are 
in style—the yoke effects particularly, which have much 
the look of a low-cut gown filled in with tulle or mousse- 
line de soie. ‘The bridemaids’ dresses are especially pretty 
at this time of year, and can be made of much less expen- 
sive materials than in the season when heavy silks and 
satins are the rule. 




















BRIDAL GOWNS, 


Even in summer white satin seems to be the correct 
thing for elaborate wedding gowns. There is something 
about this fabric, and the way in which the lights fall 
upon it, that is exceedingly attractive. If the satin chosen 
is not of too stiff a quality, it can be made to fit the figure 
much better than heavy silk, which may be one reason 
for its popularity. 

The princesse style is coming more and more into favor. 
It gives an opportunity for long lines, which can be car- 
ried out to good advantage by the train, which is now 
required to be longer than ever. Then there is the new 
fashion of the train starting from between the shoulders, 
and so arranged that it does not hide the lines of the fig- 
ure at the side, and an odd little fashion is to have the 
train faced with some contrasting color, like pale pink or 
pale blue. 

A very smart gown of white satin made in princesse 
style is elaborately trimmed with a very fine pattern of 
point-lace, of which there isa yoke and a fichu—the fichu 
tied in front and falling down on the skirt. The front 
breadth of the skirt is a mass of pearl embroidery ; the 
sleeves have falls of lace at the top, but are small, and 
fit the arm closely. 
Many of the new 

owns have this 
ront breadth em- 
broidered in pearls; 


the front of some 
rich brocade; and 
one very elaborate 
gown has a panel of 
silver brocade out- 
lined with pearls. 
The front of the 
waist is cut ina point 
and embroidered. 
This waist Jis cut 
pointed both back 
and front, and the 
back seems at first 
quite old-fashioned, 
but it is a revival 
which will soon be 
universally adopted. 

There is something 
very simple and yet 
dainty about a white 
silk wedding gown, 
and there have been 
several made up late- 
ly which were quite 
noticeable. There are 
two kinds of silk used 
—one the old-fash- 
ioned gros grain, and 
the other between a glacé and a peau de soie. These 
gowns were made up very simply, with trained skirt 
trimmed with rachings of white satin ribbon. The front 
of the waist was draped in soft folds of the silk, covered 
with bands of lace, with the V-shaped piece at the throat 
also of lace, and a high flaring collar faced with lace. 


others, again, havé. 
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Around the neck was a collet of pearls with diamond 
clasps. The lace was a Valencicnnes, and the tulle veil 
was edged with the same about three inches in width. 
Another gown of the same silk was made with side 
panels banded with lace insertion. This time point-lace 
was used. The body of the waist was made entirely of 
lace, fitting tight in the back, and in front loose with a 
slight blouse. On the front were bands of pearl embroid- 
ery put on in V-shape. The sleeves were small, slashed 
from the elbow to the wrist to show under sleeves of lace. 
The skirt was very 
long in the back, 
with a round train. 
It is quite unusual 
to see a wedding 
gown made of mus- 
lin, or chiffon, or 
mousseline de soie, 
but there have been 
several made up this 
June, and exceeding- 
ly dainty and pretty 
they are. The muslin 
was of the finest 
quality of organdie, 
trimmed with ruffles 
edged with Valen- 
clennes lace — the 
ruffles put on to form 
an apron front and 
deep flounces in the 
back. The waist was 
made with entre- 
deux of Valenciennes 
lace, and instead of 
being round at the 
back has a basque ef- 
fect. In front the 
entre- deux of lace 
were arrangedin a V-shape, while at the middle was a full 
lace jabot. The sleeves were entirely of lace, with an odd 
little epaulette of shirred mousseline de soie. With this 
Pare the veil was of tulle edged with lace, and it was the 
aintiest, softest thing imaginable. 





BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS. 


At the wedding of Miss Duer and Mr. Mackay, cele- 
brated in May, the bridemaids’ gowns were exceedingly 
attractive. vey were made of pale blue satin, cut with 
trained skirts, and covered with a coarse-meshed white 
net, which was trimmed with bands of white satin ribbon. 
The waists were tight-fitting, but slightly bloused in front, 
with bands of embroidery let into the net. There were 
long sashes and high collars of blue satin. Small hats 
were worn made of white net shirred aud puffed in every 
conceivable de- 
sign,and trimmed 
with two light 
blue feathers, one 
going across the 
hat, the other 
back on the hair. 
They carried 
large bunches of 
gardenias, which 
showed to advan- 
tage against the 
white and blue of 
the gowns. 

Another set of 
gowns worn by 
bridemaids at a 
spring wedding 
were quite as elaborate and very 
effective. They were of pale 
pink satin, covered with chiffon 
exactly the same color. The 
waists were full and soft in 
front, with the lining cut sae O 
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so the chiffon was direct 
against the skin. The sleeves 
were also unlined, so a very 
smart effect was given. This 
wedding was in the evening, so 
such a style of gown did not 
look out of place. They wore short white veils fastened 
with tiny wreaths of apple blossoms, and carried large 
bouquets of apple blossoms. 

A charming set of gowns just finished for a simple wed- 
ding to be celebrated this month are of pale yellow or- 
gandie. The skirts are demi-trained, trimmed with five 
small ruffles around the bottom of the flounce—for the 
skirt is made with the apron front and attached flounce. 
The waists are made of embroidery, and in front the em- 
broidery crosses over in surplice folds, giving a draped 
effect. The belt and sash are of pale yellow taffeta ribbon 
fastened at the back with a gold buckle. The sleeves are 
shirred, and absolutely tight-fitting, so that the gowns look 
quite old-fashioned. With these gowns are to be worn 

ghorn hats trimmed with yellow roses. 








WEDDING FLOWERS. 


Orange flowers are always connected with weddings, 
and real orange blossoms are supposed to be particularly 
lucky, but very few brides use them without putting 
something else with them—just one little spray of orange 
blossoms in the bridal bouquet is considered sufficient, 
as the perfume from the flower is so heavy. 

All bridal gowns look better if they are trimmed with a 
few flowers, and artificin| flowers are particularly fashion- 
able at present. The prettiest way to arrange them is to 
put a spray across the front of the waist extending down 
on the skirt, and to catch up the flounce with knots of 
them. If only a few are to be worn, a po way to fix 
them is to have a bunch just on the left shoulder. These 
should be of lilies-of-the-valley or artificial orange flowers, 
but it is well to twist in with them one little spray of the 
natural flowers as well. 

Flowers are hard to arrange in the hair, but the milliners 
now have some very attractive little bunches of artificial 
flowers which are easily fastened on the veil. Bridal bou- 
quets can be of roses, lilies-of-the-valley, or anything that 
is white and pretty, and should be tied with long white 
satin ribbon, The bridemaids carry any flowers that look 
well with their gowns. 
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‘CORRESPONDENTS 


DRESS. 


Kare.—The only way in which you can put pink with your gown 
will be in the veet or collar, and I do not think it will look well even 
then, unless you cover it with some spangled mousseline de sole or 
chiffon; a pink velvet, a rose pink, or a deep yellow, if you cover 
it with spangled material, will make your gown look quite like 
new. Yon do not say whether you intend to recut the skirt or not. 
If you do, you had best make it with circular flounce, and have it 
trimmed with ruchings of taffeta ribbon or monseeline de soie, the 
waist turned back in revere that fal) in jabot fashion, and cover them 
with white mousseline de suie shirred over light pink, or else have 
them entirely white. 





R. R.—The lace is all right for this season, and onght to make you a 
very smart gown. You can try sponging it in beer or alcohol if it 
hangs in a very stringy way; but the trouble is with your under-skirt, 
which ought to be made like a regular dress skirt, then the lace gown 
put on over it in exactly the same width and length, and if you use a 
black sash it will hide many defects in the back. The sleeves, you say, 
are quite old-fashioned. Can you not shirr them from the elbow to the 
shoulder, and then have a little epanilette of black taffeta edged with 
jet passementerie? Jhat ought to entirely transform your gown, 
and it simply means a little bother and trouble in making the under- 
skirt hang well, in order to insure having a very pretty gown. 


Heten.—For wedding gowns see New York Fashions on another 
page of this number. Certainly you can wear a shirt-waist with your 
travelling costume, bat I think a silk one would be better for a going- 
away gown. If your blue jacket is in order, there is no reason why 
you should not wear it, bat if you have no entire wool gown you will 
do well to get ove. A smart cloth gown of cheviot or serge is the best 
for summer wear. ‘This season the tailor gowns are made so that 
extra revers of piqué, embroidery, or lace can be used, and a well- 
made simple gown can be made to look very smart indeed by using 
them. You will need at least three or four wash gowns and two silk 
gowns for a thorough outfit. I should advise a dark India or foulard 
and a light taffeta. In the thin gowns, one should be a linen or piqné 
of a dark shade; another, a white one. Then you should have at 
least one gingham and ove thin masiin. Muslins are always very 
pretty, and you can have a low and a high waist, both, even with a 
simple muslin that does not cost over twenty cents a yard. You will 
need a pretty tea gown; that you can have made of inexpensive India 
silk or cashmere. 


Mus. E. ¥.—The five-gored pattern would be the best for you to fol- 
low, bot I cannot advise trimming it with ruchings like the illustration 
jn April? You bad best put ruchings on either side and then around 
the skirt, and not in fancy design. Yon had best aleo omit the large 
bow on the ffont of the skirt. These things make the figure look 
short, and you evidently require long lines. Yea, the golden brown 
covered with the guipure lace would be very pretty for the yoke, and 
the black mousseline de sole for the raching. The waist you speak of 
fastens on the under-arm seam and up on the shoulder on the left 
side. The fastening does not show at all; the hooks and eyes are put 
on underneath, 


Orrawa Svunsoniven.—There are a great many smart capes this year 
made of the lace shawls that are extremely handsome. The best plan 
is to cut a fitted lining of taffeta silk, fitted very close over the shoul- 
ders, made short with a shaped back or else a round cape, but of 
course what is necessary in the way of falness over the arms. Then 
the lace should be put on this and draped up until it covers it, with 
the principal fulness on the shoulders, leaving the point in the middle 
of the back, and hanging loose in front. If you wish to make it look 
smarter, put satin bows on the shoulders and to fusten the collar. Cut 
a high collar, flaring outwards, and put the lace so that it covers the 
outside, and fill in with white lace. This gives a softer look and 
will make it more becoming. 


8. Va.—Black lace insertion and edging will be much better for 
your organdie gown than ribbon. It is lighter and softer in effect. 
A black taffeta sash is better than anything else, but you had best buy 
a wide ribbon. Black satin has come in again, and black velvet ribbon 
with eatin back, but I advise the taffeta. On the page of graduation 
gowns published in Bazan No, 19 I think you will find one or two 
models that will be satisfactory for the gown you wish to make. 
There is a good skirt in Bazan of April 2, on page 294, and the waist 
in the Paris Letter of the same number ought to make you a very 
smart gown by combining the two.—Yes, there are several white 
materials made up in shirt-waists. For white dress shirts piqué is 
very much used, or a heavy white linen, a Madras, or a linen duck. If 
you have a piqné, be sure and get one of the lighter qualities; the 
heavier weaves are exceedingly warm and cumbersome. 


Mas. F. 8S. A.—I have seen several lined gored skirta cut over in 
the apron-front and attached-flounce style, and I should advise try- 
ing that with your skirt, trimming it with ruchings of narrow rib- 
bon or moueseline de soie. If you cannot do that, try the five-gore 
pattern or the seven gore. You certainly ought to be able to make 
over that skirt withont any difficalty.—Yes, screens are used as much 
as ever in parlors and drawing-rooms. They are always effective and 
very useful. As to the Turkish canopy, you will have to buy the 
material by the yard and make it yourself, unless yon have some up- 
holsterer or decorator into whose hands you can give the order. By 
sending to one of the large shops you can get the samples you want, 
and in some instances, I um sure, you can get the canopy ready made ; 
bot of course that wonld be more expensive, and 1 douht if it would 
be so satisfactory. 


C. E. 8.—The bine material of which you enclose sample seems to 
me very heavy for a summer costume, and I should advise keeping it 
notil the autumn. If you make it up at all now, have a coat and skirt, 
not just the plain blazer kind, but a coat with wide odd-shaped revers 
faced with white satin and guipure lace. Then’ you can wear it with 
a false front or with a white shirt-waist, but I am sure you will find it 
most useful in the auntumu. Your crépon gown, I think, you can 
easily cut over. Trim it with rnchings of narrow satin or taffeta rib- 
bon,which will brighten it very mach. You might use black and white ; 
that is always effective. An entire waist of crépon, I think, would be 
rather heavy, but why not use the piece of perforated silk of which you 
euclose sample, and have the body of the waist made up over a white 
taffeta lining. It would look very smart with crépon sleeves and 
skirt trimmed with the black and white, and if you want to have some 
color you can introduce it in the belt and collar—eay, burnt-orange or 
a bright biue, whichever is most becoming to you. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


X. Y. Z—What a happy prospect you have before yon—a young wife 
about to furnish a new home, the first you have ever had to furnish ! 
Indeed I am only too glad to give you all the help that I can, and I am 
all interest that the future abiding-place shall be as sweet and dainty 
as possible. First let me answer your questions about the window 
draperies. I think your plan admirable to have Brassels-net sash cur- 
tains in all the windows, and upstairs thin muslin inside curtains, and 
downstairs lace juside curtains, but I do not advise having rufMfles of 
Brussels net on them ; the ugual thing is to have the edges of such sash 
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curtains finished with embroidery or an appropriate lace, not ruffles, 
Ran all your sash curtains on small brass rods, which: are passed 
through hems at the tops and fastened into sockets at the ends; draw 
the curtains back from the windows about half-way down with cotton 
cords and tassels, and let them from there fall loose. Run the lace 
and muslin curtains also on small rods in preference to hanging them 
on hooks and rings, but do not draw them back; the prettiest way to 
drape the muslin curtains would be to have a one-foot valance go 
across the windows, and the curtains fall straight on either side; but 
the lace curtains should fall straight without a valance, which wonld 
be too clamsy. Why not vary these inside curtains somewhat, and 
instead of neing plain muslin everywhere, have some of pretty Liberty 
and Japanese cottons or silkolene? These come in such lovely designs 
and colors, and are charming for bedroom use. 


I am sorry you are so mach disappointed with the bedspreads 
you have purchased, but I must confess your description of them 
sounds pretty hopeless, and I certainly advise you to send them back 
to the shops they came from, if that is possible, and let the firms allow 
you credit for them. If you cannot do this, try to make the spreads 
presentable by adding a narrow muslin or lace ruffle all around, and 
having a pretty colored lining underneath. I cannot think of anything 
else to suggest. In the white and blue room, which from your de- 
scription must be charming, have for the white fron bedstead a dotted 
muslin spread with a blue silesia lining and a muslin raffle as a finieh, 
a dotted muslin valance and a muslin canopy, and by all means a roll 
bolster instead of shams; I have a strong prejudice against shams of 
any kind, as they are #0 apt to be “ mussy ” and untidy; the day pillow- 
cases with embroidered or plain full-gathered raffles are preferable, but 
a roll bolster will be the best thiug for your bed with its muslin spread. 
This kind of a bolster is always put on top of the spread. You will 
find a very helpful illustration for bed furnishings, such as you want, 
and a description, in an article in Bazan dated February 5, and I ad- 
vise you to consult it. The muslin on thedressing-table should be the 
same as that used for the bed, and for description of how to arrange 
and drape it see answer to “Subscriber” in Bazar No. 14. In your 
own room, if you do not use the spreads you have already bonght, I 
should advise spreads of dainty dimity with valances to match; or if 
you prefer something more durable, have spreads of the pretty colored 
Marseilles that comes for the purpose, and valances of flowered linen. 
In your little boy's room nothing would be prettier for the bedspread 
and bed furnishings than a soft light china silk lined with cheese- 
cloth and finished with lace or fringe. 

Pin-cushions are seen on all well-appointed dressing-tables nowadays; 
not the old-fashioned fat affairs of our youth, but dainty narrow long 
cushions with embroidered muslin coverings and trimmings of lace 
and baby-ribbon ; the toilet cover matches them, or it may be of em- 
broidered linen, which always lannders well and is durable. 


To turn to your questions about table furnishings, I enggest first of 
all that you read a series of articles on the dining-room which have 
lately appeared in the Bazan, and which I know you will find 
suggestive. Always use a centre-piece, even if you have a mirror 
on it, on which, I. presume, rests a jardiniére filled with growing 
ferns or a vase of flowers. Lace centre-pieces and place doilies are 
used on a polished table for a lancheon, but the embroidered linen is 
in better taste and more fashionable. Candelabra are seldom used as 
a centre-piece, no matter how many candles they hold, unless they are 
also arranged to hold fruit or flowers. Table lamps are coming into 
fashion again, se the smal! cut-glass lamps which you saw at the din- 
ner were quite correct. A hostess usually leads the way into the din- 
ing-room at a luncheon, and precedes her guests when she leaves the 
room after the meal is over, although whatever comes abont naturally 
is correct at a meal where ladies only are present, A child, in response 
to a greeting from any one he knows, should say, “I am very well, 
thank you, Mra. Blank”; an older person makes exactly the same re- 
#eponse to a greeting. 

A business communication should begin, 

* Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. : 
Dean Sins,—” 
and be signed “ Yours truly.” No woman should sign her title with- 
out putting it in brackets. 


Erovurse C.—Yonr troubles in regard to your personal appearance 
are in a measure simply those connected with the transition state. At 
your age it is quite natural that the figure should be unsymmetrical ; 
you have probably grown fast in stature, and you must wait patiently 
for your figure to develop in proper proportions. In the mean time 
you can do much for yourself by diet and exercise, and still more by 
ceasing to worry. As long as you carry constantly in your thoughts 
your defects of personal appearance, just so long these defects will be 
accentnated, and you will be awkward and unhappy. Let your diet be 
simple and wholesome, abjure pickles, pies, and sweets, eat notrishing 
food, and abstain from tea and coffee. Accustom yourself to a daily 
bath, taken in the morning. Bathing your face night and morning 
with bran water will help the complexion—cosmetics wonld do you no 
good. Brush your hair thoroughly every day, and wash it once a 
month with castile soap. As to arrangement of hair, you must ex- 
periment until you find a becoming style; if your face is broad, you 
must choose a style which gives the impression of length. To develop 
the figure get a Whiteley Exerciser, a simple affair, and follow the 
directions accompanying. Take brisk walks, with your shoulders 
thrown well back. Red hands often indicate defective circulation of 
the blood; diet and exercise will help remedy this defect. A little 
cold cream rubbed well into the hands at night and wearing loose kid 
gloves while sleeping will probably be beneficial. What you need 
more than auything else is to forget yourself, to stop brooding over 
your personal appearance. Remember that two years’ time will make 
great changes, and that if you wish to be “‘striking-looking” you 
must begin from the inside. Base yoar happiness on something be- 
sides externals, and you will find the externals come into harmony 
with your improved way of thinking. 


Bazan Apmirer.—If you are going to give yourself to the study and 
collection of porcelains, you will find occupation and pleasure too, it 
is to be hoped, for the rest of your life. It is one of the most elusive 
and seductive pursuits in the world. You will be fascinated, of course, 
and constantly stimulated to farther research. Then will come the 
fun of sifting and resifting your collection, as your taste and know- 
ledge grow, and you not only find better specimens, but also begin to 
indulge your own individnal tastes, and so make your collection more 
and more distinctive. You will not find your friends always in sym- 
pathy with you. Indeed, how could yon expect it? It requires some- 
thing more than a mere “ love of pretty things ” to know, for instance, 
why a certain specimen or example in porcelain has been distin- 
guished from all its fellows and put in a great glass cabinet alone ; or 
why in the catalogue of an exhibition some particular pieces should 
be referred to in some anch way as this: 

“With reticulated body sustaining ornamental designs of foliage, 
figures, and embiematical objects, the whole invested in rich unctuons 
enamels of the Ming Dynasty,” and ending perhaps with the state- 
ment that “this particular vase has long been known to collectors. 
It isn unique example.” To the ordinary observer this particular vase 
may look very much like its fellows, and you may find yourself alone 
in your enthusiasm, with no one, at any rate, capable of making dis- 
tinctions with you between those things which are interesting from a 
historical point of view or as illustrating certain schools, possibly ex- 
tinct, and those which are of value simply because of a beauty in 
themeel ves. 

You onght to get the catalogues of famons sales and collections. 
They are often elaborately prepared, and give all the marks besides 
the history of specimens, The best book which I happen to know on 
the subject is entitled Marks and Monograms, by Chaffers. You might 
make « beginning with that. Then you ought to visit the museums 
and study the examples there. A great deal of the pleasure of your 
present point of view may be destroyed, | warn you, because know- 
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ledge brings its own responsibilities and its manifold desires—especial- 
ly the desire of possession. Personally I only know enongh about 
porcelains to care for their color aud their form, or the beautiful fine- 
ness of some of the glazes, but you undoubtedly will go ’way beyond 
this. Only after having satisfied yourself with authorities on the sub- 
ject let your individual tastes begin to control you. 

Many things have been written about Mr. Eugene Field since his 
death. Your best way would be to go to the bookseller in your own 
town, and get him to let you have a look at all the publishers’ cata- 
logues in bis possession. You will find the different books mentioned 
in these, Or look at the advertisements in the magazines. The new 
books are mentioned there. From among these make your choice, 
and one choice will lead to another. 

Yes, the T. W. H. means Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who writes 
every fortnight in the Bazan under “ Women and Men.” 


GOOD FORM. 


Buve Born.—Leaving the question of rugs for another time, let me 
plange at once into that which has caused you such discomfiture—the 
proper seat for a lady in driving. She sits of course on the right, ber 
husband on the left. About that there is no question. But whether 
she ought to resign that seat for a guest or retain it for herself is a 
question still agitating many owners of carriages in this country, 
Many women insist that the seat is always theirs, Many women claim 
that, as a hostess, a woman should resign it to her guest. 

In Europe these questions are settled by the long-established rank 
and position of an individual, and all those rules of etiquette which 
have grown out of them. The owner of the carriage always gives the 
seat to one of higher rank, or to one to whom & special honor is 
due, a8 to the mother who has no title, by the dunghter who may have 
married one. So well is this known on the other side that when one 
passes a well-known carriage one can tell at once whether a distin- 
guished or an ordinary person sits beside the lady of the equipage, and 
it is no unfrequent thing to hear some one say, “ She has some count- 
ess or princess driving with her to-day.” 

Foreign gentlemen in their own countries become quite agitated 
when some American lady, careless or ignorant of distinctions, takes 
or gives away a seat Which by all laws of precedence belongs to an- 
other. I have seen a man dreadfully distressed because some one 
wanted to give him the seat of honor, and this in his native town, when 
his own desire and obligation were to do honor to his guest. Demo- 
crate they were, to be sure, but worthy of exaltation as guests. He 
knew that it would never in this world do for him to retain the seat, 
any more than it would do for a gentleman in this country to remain 
seated when a lady addressed him. 

Your experience, you tell me, has been quite of another kind, and 
your host was distressed because you took the seat of honor in his car- 
riage—a seat that belonged to him. This may have been in quite 
another country from that in which the incident to which I referred 
happened, and therefore your friend was governed by quite different 
laws of etiquette. My particular friend had only a position under the 
government, and a well-known social place in the world, and this 
may have made a difference. For I do not suppose that a king 
would resign his place for a guest who was a commoner, unless on 
some extraordinary occasion. And this may be true of men of lower 
rank. 

However, if you will pardon my saying so, I think that the sin of the 
day should be placed at the door of your host. You erred only in 
ignorance when you took a particular seat in his carriage and left bim 
to take another. He was quite wrong to look disturbed or to spoil 
your pleasure by a shadow on his face. The history of diplomacy is full 
of stories of men and women, strangers to the customs of particular 
countries or communities, who have committed some frightful breach 
of etiqnette, and yet who have never been made to feel uncomfortable 
by the host. Queen Victoria has forgiven certain breaches of etiqnetie 
made in ignorance, and left her guest to discover a mistuke at other 
time. It is a reprehensible host indeed who does otherwise and 
makes a gifest nncomfortable. Etiquette is all wrong and false when 
it makes one forget the higher laws of courtesy or hospitauity. 


CUISINE. 


A. M. C.—To preserve strawberries whole, allow to each pound of 
fruit one pound of granulated sugar which has been moistened with a 
little cold water. Set the porcelain kettle containing the sugar at the 
side of the range until the heat has entirely melted the contents. Lay 
the fruit carefully in this syrup, and allow it to cook for five minutes 
after it has come to a boil. Spread the fruit in porcelain-lined pans, 
and cover the pans with panes of window-glass. Set the pans in the 
hot sun each day until the syrap ix thick. Turn into glasses and 
seal. 

You ask for a receipt for pickle, but do not state what kind of fruit 
or vegetable you wish to prepare. I take it for granted, however, 
that a receipt for pickling cucumbers may be what you wish. 

Fill an earthen crock with alternate layers of small cucumbers and 
salt, and then cover with cold water. Put a weighted plate on top of 
the pickles to keep them from floating. Leave for two weeks, stirring 
the pickles up from the bottom twice each day. At the end of a fort- 
night tarn off the brine, and lay the cucumbers in pure fresh water for 
forty-eight wonrs. Unless you wish to take the trouble to“ green " your 
pickles, you may now put them in quart or pint jars. Heat vinegar to 
which has been added a little sugar (a quarter of a cup to each quart 
of vinegar), whole cloves, allspice, black peppers, and a few blades of 
mace. When all have boiled together for a few minutes, pour the 
scalding vinegar over the cucumbers, and close the jars at once. If 
possible, allow your pickles to stand several months before using, that 
they may ripen thoronghly. 

The church-fair problem is one of ever-recnrring interest to church 
workers, and it is undoubtedly a severe strain on the inventive facul- 
ties for one to attempt each year to devise something new in the way 
of decoration for the various tables. You are to be congrata- 
lated that your fair does not come off until antumn, when the cool days 
and evenings arrive. Your idea of having red as the prevailing color 
on your cake-table is a good one, as you can use in your decorations 
quantities of crimson autumn leaves, If, besides these, you wish to have 
flowers on your table, fill hage vases with red and white chrysanthe- 
mums. Candelabra with red candies and shades will also add to the 
richness of the coloring. Glasses and jars in fancy shapes, such as you 
describe, may be purchased at any well-stocked china-shop, For your 
jellies and preserves why not use heavy pressed glass tumblers of some 
fanciful design ? 


E. D. L.—You want a receipt for a really good orange filling, “ some- 
thing that everybody does not have.” 1! am sure that “ everybody” 
does not know how to make an orange-houey filling, so I will advise 
you to try that. Wash two large table-spoonfals of butter until it is 
quite fresh, and put it on the range to melt with a cup of granulated 
eugar. When these ingredients are melted, beat into them the well- 
whipped yolks of 3 eggs and the white of 1, all the juice of 2 oranges 
and the grated rind of 1. Cook, stirring all the time, for five or ten 
minutes, or until very thick. When cold, spread this mixture between 
the layers of your cake, and make an icing for the top layer of the 
2 remaining whites of eggs and powdered engar, flavored with a little 
grated orange-peel and a few drops of orange juice. 


Mowtana.—To make the yolk of an egg firm enongh to he cut into 
shapes for garnishing, try laying the hard-boiled yolk in vinegar for 
several hours before you use it, and then cut it into the desired shapes 
with a small and very sharp knife. 

Why should you undertake such a difficult process as extracting 
the fat from sheep's wool at home? Lanoline may be purchased 
from any drag-shop, and 18 already purified and ready for immediate 
use. 
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IN THE INTERESTS OF 
PEACE 


6 be) National Council of Women 
of the United States has issued a 
badge or a button to be worn by 
those who will voluntarily enroll 
themselves as members of the Social 
Peace and International Arbitration 
Association 

No coercion is used; no exactions 
are mace \ voluntary consecration 
alone is asked for Especially is this 
obligation regarded in the case of 
children, who are not asked to make 
confession of failure, nor reproached 
when a break is made, and who are 
not to be submitted to any uncom 
fortable espionage Failure or per- 
fection is a question made to rest 
with their consciences. The mem 
ber’s pledge is a simple on I prom 
ise to try daily and hourly to act and 
liv xceording to the golden rule, 
Doing unto others as I would be 
done by,’and helping as many as I 


can to know and to love the same 

‘iden rule of life, the epitome of all 
rules of harmony, of justice, of met 
ey, and of growth The ‘doing 
unto others” is, in a note, made to 
include one’s duty to “the birds, the 
beasts, the plants, which contribute 
to the welfare of the world 


rhe motto chosen is ‘‘ Pro Concor 
dia Labor,” and the colors are yellow, 
purple, and white Two winged 
hands are clasped over a white heart 

) the purple stripe of the flag, while 
i silver star rests over them. 


DOTTED MUSLIN WAIST. 


HARPER’S BAZAR . 


the disabilities of Babel. 


For pattern and description see No, XIIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. guage and literature. 





BACK OF JACKET WRAP FIG. 1 ON 
PAGE 500 


THE STUDY OF FOREIGN 
TONGURS. 

| porte time to time certain enthusi- 

asts with a wistaken Utopia before 
them try to introduce a universal lan- 
guage. But could we secure this, the 
advantages would be doubtful. For 
the study of foreign tongues is both 
interesting and instructive, and it is a 
great privilege to acquire the knowledge 
of different modes of expression and 
delicate shades of meaning in the lan 
guage which unlocks its treasures to 
their persistent efforts. To study great 
suthors in their very own words has 
been the diversion, even the mental sal- 
vation, of more than one prisoner. Kos- 
suth learned English in his political 
imprisonment, taking Shakespeare as 
his lesson-book, and thereby gained that 
full and beautiful vocabulary which 
made his speeches so exquisitely refined 
as well as interesting. Madame Roland, 
being allowed to have books in prison, 


Fie. 1.—MOUSSELINE DE LAINE WRAPPER. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplément. 
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chose Plutarch’s Lives in English and Hume’s History, with 
the addition of a dictionary, that she might gain a greater 
mastery of English which she had already studied to a 
certain degree; and this when she knew that there re- 
mained for her but a few weeks of life! She may have 
anticipated the charming idea of Bayard Taylor, who, 
when surprise was expressed that he should begin the 
study of Greek at the age of fifty, answered with delight- 
ful seriousness that he expected to use it in another world. 

Among the diversions—the délaissements, to use the ex- 
pressive and untranslatable French word — with which 
royalty beguiles its monotonous splendor, its gorgeous but 
wearying round of duties, is the study of one or more of 
As Empress of India, Queen 
Victoria has become a student of Hindustanee, and de- 
lights in speaking to her Indian servants in their native 
tongue. According to the testimony of her tutor, the 
Queen is far more apt in acquiring this difficult language 
than the Sultan, who was also his pupil in its study. 
One of the elder Bonaparte princes rendered the Song of 
Solomon into many of the provincial dialects of Eng 
land—a choice of subject and language equally odd, but 
to which he seriously and industriously devoted himself. 
The Empress of Austria speaks a number of languages, 
as she is clever and learns easily, and prefers to use the 
vernacular of the countries which she visits in her fre 
quent travels. Her latest study is the modern Greek Jan- 
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FIGURED AND BAYADERE-STRIPED BATISTE GOWNS. 
For patterns and description see Nos. X. and XI. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


bide ; a ij A \ 
Porte rte HSyAby 


Fie. 2—PLAID GINGHAM MORNING GOWN. 
For pattern see No. L. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fries. 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


We have all heard of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe's achievement in con. 
quering the ancient Greek tongue 
just before she became “ seventy 
years young,” a decade less than the 
age of Cato when he undertook the 
same task, for he ‘‘learned Greek at 
eighty.” Many less well-known wo- 
men have made a quiet happiness for 
themselves in acquiring a new lan- 
guage long after the usual period of 
study is deemed to be over, and en- 
joying the fruits of their efforts. 

tmerson boldly avowed his prefer- 
ence for translations. The compari- 
son with which he enforces his opin- 
ion is decidedly strong: ‘'I should 
as soon think of swimming across 
Charles River when I wish to go to 
Boston, as of reading all my books in 
originals, when I have them rendered 
for me in my mother-tongue.” That 
translations may be faithful, spirited, 
and faultiess in style is undeniable, 
and our Bible is itself a striking in- 
stance of this fact. Its ‘‘ uncommon 
beauty and marvellous English live 
on the ear like music that cannot be 
forgotten. .. . Its felicities seem often 
to be almost things rather than words.” 
Its faultless diction, its purity and 
strength of language, are inseparable 
from the truths which they reveal to 
us, and our love for it could have no 
stronger proof than the indifference 
with which the Revised Version is re- 
garded save by a comparatively few 
scholarly people. In a very short 
time after the appearance of the new 
translation its novelty wore off, and 
interest in it ceased; and although it 
may furnish a more exact rendering 





1 anp 2—VESTS FOR JACKET-BODICEs, 


DUCK SUIT FOR BOY FROM 6 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XII. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


of the sacred text, and a more nearly 
perfect i'‘iumination of the divine pur- 
pose, yet the Englisn-speaking world 
has practically refused to change its old 
lamps for new. 

The study of other languages les a 
very important influence upon our own, 
and enriches it in an unexpected way. 
Lichtenberg, a celebrated wit and pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, declared that he 
never knew his own language until he 
had learned another; and in speaking of 
Spenser as a great master of language, 

r. Lowell ascribes much of his skill to 
practice in translatior, ‘‘than which no- 























thing gives a greater choice and mastery of 
one’s mother-tongue, for one must pause and 
weigh and judge every word with the great 
est nicety, and cunningly transfuse idiom into 
idiom”; and he attributes to the study of the 
Italian poets-Spenser’s perception of ‘‘ the 
harmony. as well as the melody of which Eng 
lish verse might be made capable.” The pa 
tient studies of Milton produced the “ excel 
lence of that style which displays in their 
highest perfection the idiomatic powers of the 
English tongue, and to which every ancient 
and every modern language has contributed 
something of grace, of energy, or of music.” 
Thus speaks Macaulay, who himself was skill 
ed in languages, knowing his Greek and Latin 
authors almost as thoroughly as his Bible and 
Pilgrim's Progress, and who studied German 
as a diversion from the monotony of a long 
and tedious sea-voyage, and whose own style 
has a brilliancy and clearness peculiarly at 
tractive. The assertion that Shakespeare 
knew ‘‘small Latin and less Greek” is repeat 
edly used to prove that it is not necessary to 
have a classical training in order to possess a 
perfect mastery of English, yet even if Ben 
Jonson's words be, literally true, how marvel 
lously does Shakespeare use the slender stock 
of learning to adorn and set forth his pure 
Anglo-Saxon! Never were Latin derivatives 
pressed into better service or more tersely used 
than when Macbeth, questioning whether al’ 
great Neptune’s ocean will wash away the 
blood, cries out, 


No, this my hand will rather 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine 


Fie..1.—JACKET WRAP FOR ELDERLY LADY 
Por Back, see ‘Prar 508.) 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fie. 1.—PLAID FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 


For pattern see No. ILL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fie. 2.—YOUNG LADY'S GOWN WITH CROSS-DRAPED 
WAIST. 
For pattern see No. LV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fie. 2.—CHALLI FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 
7 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 5 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see No, VIL. on pattern-sheet Supp. 


Fie. 8.—BACK VIEW OF 
FIG, 4 
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Such language has its own peculiarity, its 
enius, and an old writer declares that ‘‘ if you 
orce yourself to express the naturalness, /e 
naif, of this in another language, observing 
the law of translation, which is not to expa- 
tiate beyond the limits of the author himself, 
your words will be constrained, cold, and un 
graceful.” Especially is this true in regard 
to poetry. Although there are brilliant ex 
ceptions which reproduce almost literally the 
charm of the originals, yet too often transla 
tions of poems are like pressed flowers—pre 
serving form, suggesting color, but devoid of 
the perfume which is the indefinable but most 
potent charm. It is always easier to translate 
from a writer whose style is good, as it is 
pleasanter to read what is well written. One 
is not hampered by infelicities and incongru 
ities,and good English rises more readily to 
meet and welcome the graces of another lan- 
guage to the hospitality of its own, when the 
diction is pure. 

It is possible to read a foreign language 
with ease, to translate it fluently, to write it 
correctly and even gracefully, yet to be inca 
pable of using it in conversation. Then do we 
find ourselves in the plight of Little Faith, 
after the thieves had set upon him and taken 
his spending-money. He still retained his 
jewels, but could not make use of them on 
his journey. And thus may we, though rich 
in the beauties and excellences of a foreign 
tongue, find ourselves unable to use it prac 
tically, and so very poor and helpless without 
the small coins, the ready phrases of every- 
day intercourse, that we realize most forci- 
bly the disabilities of Babel. 





Fie. 4.—BAYADERE-STRIPED ETAMINE GOWN. 


For diagram and description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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1 SOLDIER'S HOUSEWIFE. 


‘OME one has computed that with two 
\) hundred thousand men in the field, there 
are at least one million of women who are 
directly and individually concerned in their 
welfare, not to mention all those besides 
whose interest is sympathetic and patriotic. 
Not all can join actively in the work of the 
great organizations which further large en- 
terprises, and many minor associations are 
formed with the purpose of devising and 
making little personal comforts for the sol- 
diers, to add to their kits when going away 
for duty, or be sent to them as opportunity 
offers. The little housewife shown above 
has been made for the men of one of the 
departing New York regiments. 

it is made of dark blue denim, and is ten 
inches long by seven wide. The pockets 
on the inside are of navy - blue cambric. 
The contents of the largest of the pockets, 
the one across the bottom, are not such as 
are usually found in an orthodox housewife, 
consisting as they do of a wooden pipe and 
« small pouch of tobacco. This pocket is 
four inches and a half deep, with the ends 
pleated in to two inches and a half. The 
lower edge is set on with a trifle of fulness 
to give greater amplitude, the fulness being 
gathered at the top ov a tape run into the 
hem. The lower end of the denim is turned 
up an inch and a half for a hem, and this 
first pocket is set on to cover the cdge of 
the hem 

The pocket above is three inches and a 
half deep, pleated in to two inches at the 
ends, and is overlapped about half an 
inch by the pocket below. This pock- 
et holds a box of buttons of the self 
fastening kind, that require no sewing on, 
a small case of adhesive plaster, shoe-laces, 
and rolls of tape. Above it is a straight flat 
strip stitched down, holding a comb; the strip 
is an inch and a quarter wide, and comes 
an inch short of the width of the case on the 
right side. The top pocket, of the same size 
as the second, is set on just below the upper 
edge. Its contents are small cards of black 
and white thread, pins, and needles. The 
needles are run into a red flannel leaf at the 
back of the pocket, stitched in with the 
binding of the case. The top of each pocket 
is pinned down to the denim back with a 
safety-pin 

The edge is bound with black braid, and 
the case is to be rolled and tied, for which 
ove pair of strings is placed at the upper 
corners, and a second three inches from the 
lower edge on the outside 


OUR LIFE WITH OUR 


CHILDREN. 
I.—THE ¢HILD IN THE HOME. 


W E all acknowledge that a child’s social 
education in a broad sense should 
tend to develop his individuality as much 
as possible, at the same time that he must 
be taught to submit cheerfully to the con- 
ditions of his euvironment, to be unselfish 
and unexacting in his relations with his fel- 
low-beings, and a contented, obliging little 
member of his own particular community, 
Easy as it is to state the theory, it is, how- 
ever, not so easy to deal with the problem 
successfully. At the best, baby, inevitably 
starting somewhat of an autocrat, is bound 
to have difficulty in adjusting himself to his 
surroundings, and his parents many misgiv- 
ings and heartaches during these years of 
adjustment. But fortunately the tendency 
of the times is helpful to all concerned; for 
while there may be danger that we are swing. 
ing too far away from the old standards of 
discipline, giving our children too much lib- 
erty and consideration, and perhaps taking 
the responsibility of parentage too serious! 
nevertheless no one can deny that under the 
present conditions baby and parents have a 
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good chance of understanding one another, 
and are mutually helped by their dealings 
with one another in the years of development 
for both. 

Baby is apt to get a fair showing in every 
way, and is certain to have his point of view 
considered, and his parents and guardians 
are better fitted to fulfil their high duty be- 
cause of all the good literature that abounds 
on child culture, the interest taken every- 
where in the subject, and the mothers’ clubs 
and other organizations that make the study 
of childhood their object. 


Think of the child in a modern home, how 
happy his relations are with those who sur- 
round him, and how wholesome the atmos- 
phere is in which he lives. In the first place, 
wsthetically as well as hygienically, all that 
is possible is done for his advancement. 
The nursery, besides being one of the sunni- 
est and pleasantest rooms of the house, is so 
prettily and daintily furnished that it is a 
charming place for any one to live in. On 
the walls are photographs of the best exam- 
ples of modern and ancient art, Madonnas 
and some of the well-known pictures relating 
to childhood, while the bright lithographs 
that give a touch of color are carefully 
chosen. Allis simple, but thought has been 
given to every detail, so that baby’s taste 
may be as healthfully developed as his body. 


And the nurse, how delightful he is! 
How different from those grumpy, lazy old 
women who used to poostp in the nursery, 
whose recommendation that they were faitl- 
ful and to be trusted hardly atoaed for their 
being such dreadful bores! A bright young 
person is now in evidence. She knows a 
good deal about hygienic cooking and living, 
enough about illness and simple remedies to 
make a doctor at every turn unnecessary, and 
she is well versed in kindergarten lore. 
Above all, she is wonderfully companionable; 
so much interested in the real issues of life; 
anxious to find out whether Molly Ann or 
Lucy Lee or any other of the denizens of 
doll-land has developed tngasles and needs a 
dose of castor-oil, or to discuss ad infinitum 
the possibility of the seven wee kiltens in 
the barn opening their eyes to-morrow or the 
day after. 


Observe the kind of conduct that obtains 
here. Very seldom is a barsh or arbitrary 
order given. ‘‘ Please” and “Thank you” 
are matter-of-course forms between all par- 
ties; courteous attention is always given by 
nurse to the demands and questionings of 
her charges, and in return she wins courte- 
ous attention to her prohibitions and gently 
given commands. 

From such a nursery and nursery régime 
to the parlor is but a slight step—an advance 
into a litthe more formal, more interesting 
world, but one no different in kind, and the 
little people are well fitted to add to the 
general harmony of the househgld. There 
is a very happy relation between them and 
their parents, and although they may not be 
what our grandmothers would have called 
‘* perfectly obedient,” being a little given to 
questioning the reason of an order before 
accepting it blindly as final, is not this possi- 
ble defect more than compensated for in 
their perfect fearlessness, the frank, trustful 
outlook they take of life, and their confidence 
in those in authority? 





Their lives are very simple, these children 
of to-day; they have few rules, but these are 
absolute and unchanging. When anew issue 
arises it is carefully explained, and to the 
smal! understanding is shown how, according 
to natural law, all things in heaven and earth 
must obey a power above them; through ar- 


ADVICE TO peoreaane tine Waey’s SooTHine 
Syxvur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
owe. wind colic, and is the best remedy ‘or diarr! faa’ 
—{Adv.] 


FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

Tue Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
as a baby food from the hour of birth, stands 
without a competitor, presenting as it does the 
most perfect preparation of milk for the use of in- 
fants.—{ Adv J 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pomanec 


Chronic Invalids 


Somatose, 


which stimulates the appetite and 


the Odorless, tasteless 
Te patients’ knowledge. andr — ay be even 


At druggists’, in 2-02., 4, %, and 1-/b. tins. 
Also the following combinations: Somatose- 
Biscuit, Somatose-Cocoa, Soma 





Pamphiets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 
York, agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


























guments that appeal to the baby fancy, he is 
macde to realize the necessity of obedience in 
its big, broad sense, not simply because ‘I 
sa ” There are struggles, of course, but 

me Soe they are over baby and purent are left 
with respect for each other, and each with 
respect for himself; there is no bitter rebel- 
lion in the little heart against a power that, 
because it is stftonger than he, is able to com- 
pel him by brute force; there is no determi- 
nation to wreak revenge on that same power 
when he too shall be strong, or on somethin 
now that is weaker than he; he is not left 
humiliated, crushed, and wellnigh heart- 
broken, but the little spirit is firmly guided 
to develop according to its natural fey en- 
couraged to self-control, but not forcibly bent 
or broken. 


The words “ naughty,” ‘‘ wilful,” and 
“temper” are seldom heard; when trouble 
arises and the cause is not due to illness, 
the benefit of the doubt is always given. 
The consequence of wrong-doing is usually 
isolation. The kindergarten methods are 
without equal, and a very small lad who 
stops the game and has to be left out of the 
ring understands that be brings confusion 
upon every one in the small community by 
his selfishness and inadaptability; in conse- 
quence he must be put apart from the oth- 
ers, not because he is naughty and hag to be 

unished, but because others cannot be al- 
owed to suffer through him. Cause and 
effect are made apparent to him, and his 
mind grasps the first principles of a big idea. 
On the other band, it is clearly demonstrated 
to him that when he is good all in the house- 
hold are happier and brighter—his goodness 
makes for universal joy. 


In the parlor, as in the nursery, baby is 
always treated with deference. It is under- 
stood that it is quite as hard for a little per- 
son as a big one to be interrupted in his pur- 
suits. When he is asked to leave his mud pies 
or dabbling in the water, explanations are 
given him, as to father when he is called 
from the perusal of an interesting book; in 
fact, at every point baby and his individu- 
ality are respected, and as it is taken for 
granted that he always wants to do right, 
he is pretty sure in most cases to choose it, 

ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 








Vor. XXXI., No. %. 





Ole 
Chainless Bicycles 
$125 


Make Hill Climbing 
Easy. 















Columbia 
Chain Wheels, $75 
Hartfords, . 50 
Vedettes, $40 « 35 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 





Society's Favorite! 


REDFERN says: “ No 
dainty gown in fashion 
for 1898 is complete 
unless finished with the 


No Rubber, No Odor, Light, 
White, and Waterproof. 

It will ent wear rubber and stock. 
Inet shields, It ls made of a neatral 
fibre, without use of chemicals 

If your dealer hasn't them, send gsc. 
to the Co. for sample pair. Sizes 1 to 7, 
inclusive, nainsook and silk. white, black. 
Man'f’'d by THE OMO MFG, CO. 


Factory, Middletown, Conn. New York Office, 34 Canal St. 








B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK 


Are now introducing 
LADIES’ 
MILITARY and NAVAL 


CAPES, 


designed from the regulation 
United States pattern, in Infan- 
try, Artillery, and Cavalry colors. 








PIANOS 


The best that + To and up-to-date methods 
can produce. Important improvements in Reed 
Or ~ aeve wi from this house. The Mason 
& Hamlin Pianos are characterized by the same 


ORCANS 


highest degree ofexcellence. New and most at- 
tractive styles introduced this season. 

Catalogues, full particulars, and terms sent upon 
application. 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS, IF DESIRED, 


Masons: Hamlin 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


A a cae, well - oheund American young oot a 
wishes a position as companion to lady 7. chil 
Address Joun S$. Griaas, Jr., 99 Cedar *t., N. 








SLEEVE, 25 Cents. 
WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. 


Dear Sirs,— 


SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ 
Waist “ 7 ee 
SKIRT - By FEB se 08.000 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 

will be furnished at the uniform price of 
WAIST {'Siceve'}, 25 Cents. 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. : 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 


SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 





l Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
j cluded with that of the waist. 


Rah het Rate het ote 

















Sa CI Giants cance Koxsencecisecsxanes cents. 
BERENS. occ cccccccececccccoccescceccescossocese+ ccvccees ' 
. 
RARIEEB. 00 oc cccccccccccccsccccccces cocccccesecossorcsee 
Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: No. 82, page 500. 

; Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
t t 
¥ IODICALS + 
£ HARPER’S PER ICA t 
ote ae 
- oe 
t MAGAZINE, £4 00 a year. BAZAR, - - $4004 year. + 
+ oa 
z WEEKLY, 4 00 a year. ROUND TABLE, 1 00 a year. z 
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LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS 


1898 SHAPES READY 


See 





CLOAK AND SUIT 
DEPARTMENT 


SHOWERPROOF GARMENTS 


“@B 2 











All Mail Orders ZZ 
promptly executed. / 
Send for 1898 Cata- 


logue. 
K Each garment has a silk label 
nox bearing the word “Cravenette,” 
Hatter 


and the cloth from which it is 
made is stamped “Cravenette.” 
They contain no rubber, have 
no odor, are porous to air, and 
are hygienic. 

Cravenette Cloths for sale in 
the Black and Colored Dress 
Goods Departments. 


B. Altman & Co. 


isth St., toth St., and Sixth Ave. 


8 194 Fifth Ave. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel 


New York 








Rough Straw, $4.00 


Smooth Straw, $5.00 











For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 


| Dress Linings and Dress Foundations 
Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 




















MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
—— S find there the most splendid 

ent of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ai COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
wvSVv TVS VvSVTSeVveVvever 


SHOPPING i's :20'sii 


pleaten to ite periginalees mae. ForsaleatDru 
rience, good taste, &c., without came, Clrestes 


on rece: Hyoe 86 
MA TN lon THY OL A | Prof. Hubert 1, nuber 
erences. } ISS A. Ke IN db, 66 Lexington Ave., ents a ? 


suevsevsorvvvrereryreurenrvTroryrTTTTTy VVVVVVVVVVVVITTY 
The Best Pictorial History 
of the War 




















"TIS THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 


Oh! long may it wave, 

Oer the land ‘of the Sree and 

The home of the brave! 

A gold plated lapel button fu 
red, white and bine enamel, 
te American flag sha ape of 

w knot, Price by mai TWO 
CENTS, Three by malt (wae mans ladies’ shirt 
ry tset) FIVE CEN 


YNN & CO., 48 Bond ‘Street, New York. 





| ROF. |. HUBERT’S 


MALvina CREAM 


emov For Roars Fen fbanivora, Pimp Liver 


oles an ether! eck ee, ns. Not covering piss remov- 
ing all blemishes and eat ently restoring t = —- 











y PSILANTI UNDERWEAR. Sold in all cities 
and large towns. HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 























ADMIRAL SAMPSON COMMODORE SCHLEY 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 





HE names of those who are send- 
ing information from Porto Rico, 
Cuba, the Philippines, and elsewhere 





& you remember the famous 
“War Numbers” of HARPER’S > 





WEEKLY for the Civil War? Its 


value during the war with Spain will be 
even greater, because of the improve- 
ment in the quality of illustrations as 
well as in the methods of reproduction. 
Furthermore, this is a period when 
history is rapidly made. European 


being discussed. The gravest 
questions of our time are coming to 
the front. Secure the best record —— 





= Philippines. 


are a sufficient guarantee of the qual- 
ity of. the work to appear. Among 
the artists are C. T. Chapman, T. de 
Thulstrup, R. F. Zogbaum, F. 
Remington, and W. A. Rogers; 
and among the correspondents are 
Caspar Whitney, John Fox, Jr., 
and Harold Martin. John F. Bass 
and O. K. Davis will write from the 
The Spanish view of the 





of these times. Send $2 00 and 
take advantage of this opportunity. 
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y alliances and foreign complications 
= are 





From June 1 to Jan. 1, 1899 


And secure the WEEKLY for one month 
Tree—the best Pictorial History of the War. 


BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City 
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war is treated by Poultney Bigelow, 
who recently visited Spain. 
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GENERAL MERRITT 





WITH AN 
| Wish YOU WOULDN'T 
THEN GIVE ME THE 
GRASS. 
‘ ben ANITE DEVIC“ 
I *k from ont my window 
[ wondered why 
a8 upon my pathway 
I eep it down I try), 
f hoeing and of raking, 
s #0 rank and lush d high, 
my lawn is bleak and barren 
y ba epot it ie bare); 
\ ade of grase is growing 
ward my watchtul care 
pecks of “ Best mixed lawn seed” 
scattered there. 
ust I have determined 
I try a different way 


“| rnovent 
“I wnocawr vot 


WEL, IN 


path to-morrow 
iter it each day 
ew the lawn with 


inch bed of clay 


FEARED 


rMaT Care” 


ravel 





ro THE 
PUTTING MEK OF? 
REFUSAL 


DISAPPOINT 
you Sam rr WAS cop tTo-pay, Pouy. 
WANTED ME TO SAY 80, MAMMA. 





SUMMER. 
THIS WAY ALL SUMMER.’ 


you Tit Ocroser Fiesr.” 


Then, unk 





* my past experience 
Has simply been in vain, 
The grass will grow upon that lawn 
With all its might and main, 
And from encroaching on the path 
Will cheerfully refrain H. G. Pate. 
——— 

A well-known fashion paper, in its answers to cor 
respondents, says, “ A married woman, when asked her 
name, should reply, Mre. John Robinson.” Thisis all 
very nice, and i specified cases no doubt eminently 


proper. But suppose for an instant that the lady is 
Mr. Peter Smith, or Mrs. Wogram Peebles, or some 
other? Why should she claim to be Mra. John Rob- 


inson just because somebody asks her name? We 
fear the adviee too closely adhered to may get some- 
body in trouble. 

——— 


“IT am afraid this growing craze for golf is going to 
have a marked influence upon our future politics,” ob- 
served the deep thinker after thinking thoughtfully 
for some momenta. “When a man has won abent 
five hundred silver cups in the course of a year, it is 
upt to make bim an advocate of free coinas 





HER. 
I'M SIMPLY ROASTING.” 
You DO LOOK 80 AWFOLLY 


OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CUBA. 


Havana, June 1, 1898.—General Blanco and suite 
have returned from their search for the Paris. The 
Transvaal was scoured from trans to vaal, and no trace 
of the steamer was found, On the return vo the 
Spanish had a narrow escape from falling into the 
hands of the Yale, but by putting on full steam the 
crew,managed to bluw the tog up in time to avoid 
capture. The general and his staff ewam under water 
for seven miles, and reached the harbor of Havana 
without being observed. 

It is stated here on good authority that the Spanish 
government has bought up all the unsold copies of the 
Yellow Extras, These have not been declared contra- 
band of war, and make excellent fuel. The disappear- 
ance of the fleet for so long a period is thas accounted 
for. They hoisted the American flag, and for seven 
days, under such guises as the Nancy B. of Gloucester, 
the Pharbe H. of Salem, the Vizeaya and Alfonso the 
Steenth, were loading their coal-bunkers with war 
extras at New York. 

Sefior Sagasta has sent despatches to the comman- 
dant at Cienfuegos ordering him to recruit a regiment 
to be sent at once to invade Omaha, which Sefior Polo 
Hocky de Bernabe at Toronto recently discovered is 
undefended. The expedition after reducing Omaha is 
instructed to move at once on Peekskill, but mast plan 
matters so a8 not to reach that city until the American 
troops have been ordered to Milwaukee or some other 
Southern port. Sefior Sagasta, ect | studied the 
map of the United States and measured the distances 
with his ruler, believes that, once Peekskill is taken, 
the fall of Los Angeles will be a matter of a very few 
hours, 

There is a very pronounced desire among the resi- 
dents of liavana that General Weyler should retarn. 
Weyler was much more expert in figuring out victories 
than General Blanco, who is not of so sanguine a 
temperament as his predécessor. It is also believed 
that once Weylerenters Havana the Americans will 
begin their bombardment, and the Spanish are anxious 
to have it over with. 

The reports that General Blanco is treating the 
»acificos il are, 1 am glad to say, without foundation. 
le has sent seventeen cases of cod-liver oi] and a 
photograph of himself to the reconcentrados at Matan- 
zas, together with a copy of the World's Als.anae for 
1898, to cheer them up. This bas naturally made him 
many friends, and the American forces may meet with 

oe from unexpected quarters once they are 
anded. 

Your correspondent is the only correspondent left 
in Havana, The others were compelled to leave some 
time ago, myself among the number. Fortunately I 
am of the Spanish type of beauty, and returned later 
in the guise of a young lady of Madrid in reduced 
circumstances seeking employment as a type-writer. 
Miss Wotherspoon, disguised as my younger sister, re- 
mained with me, and, much to our delight, we have 
secured work in the Captain-General’s office as stenog- 
raphers to General Blanco himself. You will easily 
gather from this rather dramatic development that I 
am in a position to send you news that others cannot 
possibly get. 

The reports of scarcity of food in Havana are all too 
trae, even the government living on short rations, 
Dinner at the palace this evening, of which Miss 
Wotherspoon and I took part, owing to an unusual 
pressure of work which weuld not permit of our re- 
turning to our suite in Morro Castle, consisted largely 
of Panatelas la Newburg, made of first class fifteen- 
cent cigars, with the usual Newburg sauce. The dish 
was not at all bad, for the reason that the sauce was 
good, but I fear that if continued the diet will give 
Miss Wotherspoon and myself dyspepsia or smokers’ 
heart, or ~~» cull troublesome. The chef 
poouniens us fried Henry Clays for breakfast, and for 

uncheon the piéce de résistance, we have nm in- 
formed, is to be a novelty in the shape of Colorado 
Special Invincibles breaded, with fine-cut salad and 
hashed cream Peffectos browned over. It would be a 
great help to Miss Wotherspoon and myself if Admiral 
Sampson would bombard the city with sardines and 


potted beef extract for a few nee Can you not sug- 
gest this to the Strategy ? 
————— 


“Who wrote of the seven ages of man, Johuny 7” 
“ William Shakespeare.” 
“ And are there seven ages of woman 7” 
“T guess so; but she sticks by one of 'em all the 
time.” 
—— 


"Twas a patriotic rooster, 

And every time he crew he 
Gave up his “ cock-a-doodle-doo”’ 
For * Yankee-doodle-dewey.” 

We calles 


“Leave the house,” cried little Binks, making a 
brave biuff of strength to the burglar. 

“LT intend to, my small friend,” replied the burglar, 
courteously. “lam merely afterthe contents. When 
I take houses I do it through the regular. real-estate 
channels.” 

—_—_— 


“T understand that the United States Commission 
to the Paris Exposition for 1900 has asked for 20,000 
more square feet of space.” 

“Indeed! What for 7 

** We'll need jt to exhibit our contempt formFrance’s 
attitude toward us in this war.” 


—__>—— 


Ramery. “ While walking down thestreet the other 
evening a Spaniard asked me if I could»tell him the 
quickest way to the nearest — 

Axruon. “ What did you'tell him?” 


Ramesy, ‘I told him to go on the otherside of the 


street and yell three cheers for Spain.” 


HIS IDEA OF 

Friend, “Say, AIN'T THAT PRETTY HARD WORK ?” 
Caddie, “ Weu., 1's Prerry Troucu; BUT, Gee! IT's ER CINCH COMPARED TER WHAT 
DE FELLER | FOLLOWS UP HAS TER DO,” 


SOD 











THE STAR OF LOVE. 
She. “Av WHAT TIME CAN THE STAR OF 
LOVE BK SAID 1O ser?” 
He. “Wen THE SOLITAIRE 18 PUT INTO 
THE KING.” 


WATERING THE FLOWERS. 


**Dinny” Doolan was our new gardener; in justice 
to him, be it said, he was no greener than the grass he 
was bired to watch over. 

On the day after his arrival the autocrat ef the 
hourebold handed “ Dinny” a > inkling-can. “ Den- 
nis,” enid she, “ fill the can, and water the flowers.” 

In balf an hour “ Dinny” returned. The cau was 
still full to the brim. 

* Dennis,” said the Mrs., at sight of him, “didn’t 
you water the flowers, as I told you?” 

“No, mum,” returned “ Dinny,” blankly; “ they 
didn't want any. They wozn't thirety,mam,. I stuck 
all their heads in it, mum, but divil a drop would 
they drink!” 8S. T. Srenn. 

a 


Whatever other reeults may come from the war, it 
has fixed the relative values of a yellow-journal re- 
porter and a Spaniard. In the recent exchange of 
prisoners, two reporters were swapped off for four 

viards. 
a 


Roneer (to Tommie, who has just been spanked). 
“ Tommie !” 

Tuomas. “ Yes?" 

Rokerr, “ Don't you wish you were an ironclad 7” 


nl ee et ee 


THE GAME, 




















